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THE EMPEROR'S. BIRTHDAY. 


Lippe celebration of a ninetieth birthday is, in its per- 
sonal bearing, a depressing solemnity; but the Ger- 
‘mans, and especially the Prussians, naturally welcome the 
opportunity of recording their progress in moral and 
material greatness. Within one lifetime, and one term of 
service in the army, Prussia has risen from the position of 
trampled province to the first rank among European 
Powers. The present Emperor, then a mere child, received 
his first commission after the battle of Jena; and it was 
almost as a fugitive that he followed his father into a 
remote corner of his mutilated kingdom. A few years 
afterwards he entered Paris in the train of the victorious 
allies ; and, when he was already far advanced in years, he 
received from his brother sovereigns the Imperial crown of 
Germany, in the palace of the kings of France. If his 
name had, like that of an Athenian Archon, or a Roman 
Consul in later times, merely been used as an official date, 
the German nation might not unbecomingly take proud 
note of the most glorious pericd in its history. The rulers 
-of the House of HonEenzoLitern have never regarded their 
office as a sinecure; and, indeed, the Prussian monarchy, 
with the Imperial dignity which is now added to its titles, 
has Leen, in a great degree, the creation of its Sovereigns. 
The Great Elector relieved his scattered dominions from 
the consequences of the Thirty Years’ War; and his son, 
though he has been condemned and ridiculed by historians, 
contributed y to the aggrandizement of the State 
by assuming the title of King. The first Freperick 
WI114y, with all his faults, set an example of laborious 
and thrifty administration, and he organized the army 
which, through the military and political genius of his son, 
vaised Prussia to the rank of a Great Power. ‘The im- 
mediate successor of Freperick the Great had a short 
and inglorious reign, and the chief merit of the third 
Freperick Wi111am consisted in his passive assent to 
the liberation of Prussia, through the efforts of Srem, 
of Scuarnuorst, of GNEISENAU, and Biijcuer. His eldest 
son might have acquired distinction in private life as a 
‘scholar and a brilliant talker; but he was deficient in the 
stronger fibre which belonged to bis race. 

His brother and successor, the present Kine and Emperor, 
resumes the succession of vigorous rulers and practical 
soldiers. His political triumphs have been achieved through 
his resolute confidence in a great statesman who might have 
been sacrificed to the jealousy or caprice of a weaker ruler. 
As Commander-in-Chief of the German army, Wittiam I, 
has been not less wise and fortunate in the aid of the 
greatest strategist of the time and of a large number of able 
pe. His own function was to excite and maintain the 

yal enthusiasm of an army which knew that its supreme 
chief never spared himself. The ceremony of last Tuesday 
commemorated not only the greatness of Prussia and the 
revival of German unity, but the family history of the 
House which has identified itself with the growth of the 
State. Under the Austrian dynasty the Empire, though it 
still formally traced its origin to JuLius Casar, had become 
an ornamental fiction. The princes of the Empire were 
independent, and some of them were in many successive 
wars allied with the traditional enemies of Germany. The 
of provoked the first modern outburst 

German patriotism, which at first assumed whimsical 
forms. After the fall of NapoLron, some enthusiasts pro- 
posed an elective empire, of which Stern was to be tise first 


incumbent. In the next generation a short-lived faction of 
Republican propensities assembled a German Parliament at 
Frankfort. In 1863 the present Emperor of Austria sum- 
moned a Congress of the German princes in the hope of 
reviving the former supremacy of the House of Haespure ; 
but the experiment came to a sudden end through the 
absence of the representatives of Prussia and of some of its 
dependent States. All these attempts to create a German 
nation failed because they were not founded on the military 
force of Prussia. The short campaign of Sadowa provided 
Germany with a stable equilibrium; the French war of 
1870 confirmed the novel settlement. That the result of an 
appeal to arms coincided with the nature of things is proved 
by the reconciliation of Prussia with its ancient rival. The 
alliance of Austria and Germany has just been renewed, 
with the addition of Italy, and the Crown Prince of 
Austria is one of the chief and most welcome guests at the 
festivities of Berlin. 

The cordial co-operation of the Empzror with Prince 
Bismarck proves the manly tenacity of two strong natures. 
There is reason to believe that some members of the 
Emperor's family have at different times dissented from the 
policy of the Minister, but their disciplined loyalty restrains 
them from any show of opposition to the Emperor. The 
Crown Prince has long experience of public affairs ; he has 
commanded vast armies and won great victories, but he 
has never attempted any encroachment on the authority of 
the Emprror. In the ordinary course of nature he will 
have the opportunity of exercising his own judgment, 
when he will be no longer overshadowed by a great reputa- 
tion. He will have to decide on the continuance or 
abandonment of a remarkable constitutional experiment. 
The working of Parliamentary institutions in Prussia and in 
Germany has been a surprise and almost a shock to English 
theorists, When Freperick ITI. and his suc- 
cessor were constantly denounced by Liberal politicians for 
their alleged breach of faith in delaying the concession of a 
representative system, it was taken for granted that a Par- 
liament once established would, in conformity with the 
English type, exercise supreme power. At last a Prussian 
Parliament was summoned ; and, though it was founded 
on a limited franchise and on secondary election, it soon 
began to display a desire for independence. In its demand 
for a control over military finance, and consequently over 
the numbers of the army, the Prussian Parliament en- 
countered the formidable opposition of Bismarck. At that 
time English opinion was almost unanimously adverse to 
the pretensions of the Minister; but he consistently denied 
the identity of English and of Prussian institutions, and he 
occasionally amused himself by reminding the members 
that they were mere professors or traders, and not, like 
the English members of these days, gentlemen of birth, 
of breeding, and of fortune. The struggle was maintained 
on comparatively equal terms down to the rupture with 
Austria in 1866. Count Bismarck emerged from the brief 
struggle with triumphant success, which could evidently 
not have been achieved with a Parliamentaryarmy. The 
acquisition of Hanover, of Holstein and Schleswig, and of 
other territories, and the expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, converted the public opinion which 
had rested merely on constitutional argument. The Kine 
and his Minister had put the sword in the scale, with 
decisive results. The Prussian Parliament has not since 
given the Government serious trouble. 


It was perhaps through dislike of the middle classes who 
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were represented in the Assembly that Prince Bismarck 
determined on the election of the Imperial Assembly by 
universal suffrage. The annoyance which has since been 
caused by Clerical opponents and Socialist agitators might 
have been avoided if the coastituency had been placed on a 
more reasonable basis. The Imperial Parliament has easily 
been defeated in the same struggle which was once main- 
tained by the Prussian Assembly... Even if he had been 
’ defeated at the elections on the question of the septennial 
establishment of the army, Prince Bismarck would have 
asserted the paramount power of the Crown. “The Emperor 
supports him with unfailing resolution, for a reason which 
may perhaps not seem to the Minister equally conclusive. 
Since the coronation of Freprricx I. at the beginning of the 
last century the kings of Prussia reign “ by the grace of Gop.” 
For the Emperor the heraldic flourish has grown into a 
religious truth which he is prepared to maintain till death. 
The consecrated formula might be defended as a figurative 
expression of the personal element in the Prussian con- 
ception of royalty. The vast power which is wielded by 
the Sovereign results from a long series of historical causes, 
and especially from the devotion of the Emperor and of the 
majority of his predecessors to public duty. The Kings of 
Prussia have been really as well as nominally the com- 
manders of their armies, and they have worked as hard in 
civil and military business as if their personal fortunes had 
depended on their administrative success. Their claim to the 
allegiance of their subjects is generally recognized as anterior 
to the recognition of their public services. Monarchy has 
in all ages been made possible by the imaginative attributes 
which belong to the supreme chief of the State. Freprrick 
Wim IV. was sometimes exposed to ridicule for an in- 
sistence on his indefeasible rights which was not adequately 
supported by political ability and vigour. His successor 
possesses all the qualities which are most valued by his 
subjects, and consequently they are not unwilling that he 
should deem himself the divinely-chosen occupant of the 
post which he has filled so well. In international trans- 
actions the personal intervention of the sovereign is some- 
times the most effective instrument of diplomacy. It is 
possible that the brilliant celebration of Berlin may exercise 
a perceptible influence on international relations, The 
rospects of peace have, as Lord Sauispury lately stated, 
me less gloomy within a few weeks; and the conspiracy 
against the Emperor of Russia has apparently not had the 
effect of inclining him to violent measures. The tripartite 
alliance of Austria, Germany, and Italy has furnished an 
‘additional security for peace; and the Sovereigns who have 
been represented at Berlin by their heirs-apparent or their 
nearest relatives may probably have given confidential 
assurances of their friendly feelings to one another. The 
well-known desire of the German Emprror for a con- 
tinuance of peace during his lifetime may perhaps be re- 
spected on personal grounds. The occasional exchange of 
visits among the heads of the great military monarchies 
has almost always produced important political results. 
The assembled princes could not speak with the same 
authority, but some of them may perhaps have been en- 
trusted with confidential messages. Even if the celebration 
of the Emprror’s birthday proves to have been a mere 
ceremony, the enthusiasm which it excited may have a 
lasting effect in confirming the attachment of the German 
nation to its chief and to his dynasty. The first great 
festival of the Empire was, above all things, a commemo- 
ration of the second birth of German unity. The great 
statesman who has regenerated his country would not, if 
he could, have intercepted the devotion which was ex- 
hibited to his Imperial master. The exultation which 

prevailed was popular and natural. 

Men met each other with erected look, 
The steps were higher which they took ; 


Friends to congratulate their friends made haste, 
And long-averted foes saluted as they past. 


THEN AND NOW. 


bhi two last general elections have introduced so great 
a change in the personal constitution of the House of 
Commons that the all-night sitting of last Monday no 
doubt had the charm of novelty to a considerable number of 
members. Probably the reality palled on them a little; 
for it ivy be laid down confidently that there is nothing of 
which, earliest youth, man grows sooner weary than 
of sitting up all night, though, in proportion as he diverges 


from the type of man and approaches to that of the so- 
called lower animals, it produces less effect on him. But for 
those of the victims or the perpetrators of this singular and 
futile Parliamentary joke who remembered the days of old— 
the days when fervent love of Home Rule had not yet 
dawned in the Gladstonian breast—the contrast of Now and 
Then must have been strange and piquant. When the 
forces of disorder were arrayed in this fashion against. 
Mr. Guapston’s own Government he found no more ready 
and cheerful supporters than his nominal opponents. HER 
Masesty’s Opposition then remembered that they were 
Her Magesty’s Opposition—that all Englishmen should be 
friends in the face of the QuzEn’s enemies. Not a single 
Conservative member supported the Parnellites in their 
tactics, the Conservative rank and file cheerfully relieved 
guard with the Ministerialists, and now and then the Con- 
servative leaders took the most arduous duty of all—that of 
conducting business—off the hands of exhausted Ministers. 
One really might have thought that the political golden age 
had actually returned, and that the period when none were 
for a party, but all were for the State, had revisited with 
Saturnian prosperity the rather dissipated-looking benches 
of St. Stephen’s. 

On Monday the scene was remarkably different. One 
section of the Opposition, indeed, followed the honourable 
example of their Conservative predecessors on the left- 
hand benches; but the mass of the party calling itself 
Liberal abstained from giving the slightest assistance to the 
carrying on of the QuzEn’s Government and the discharge 
of the business of the nation, while a considerable number 
of Gladstonians, including Mr. Laspoucnere (who shares 
the commission of lieutenancy with Mr. Moruey and Sir 
Witiam Harcourt), actively assisted the Irish faction. 
Indeed Mr. Mortey himself had already given that faction 
the strongest possible support, and had, in fact, incited 
them to obstruction by the terms of his amendment in re- 
ference to the new Crimes Bill. It is not alleged that he 
or Sir Witt1am Harcourt, or their master, actually voted 
in any of the obstructive divisions, or actually took part in 
any of the obstructive talk. They were, perhaps, allowed 
not to do this by their indulgent allies, satistied with the 
proofs of allegiance already given or promised. But the 
Tories and the Liberal- Unionists received noassistance, active 
or passive, from what calls itself the Liberal party, and the 
organs of that party in the Press, while not exactly de- 
fending the conduct of the Irish, have had the cue to blame 
the mismanagement of the Government. Fortunately the 
blame, which might have been anticipated, does no harm 
to Ministers who stuck to and carried their point with very 
commendable firmness and success. It is well that the thing 
should have occurred, and even better that it should have 
been illustrated by such incidents as the suggestion on the 
part of one Irish member that his opponents were drunk 
and the promise of another to black one of those opponents’ 
eyes. Mr, GLapsTonz’s new cronies cannot show themselves 
too clearly in their truest and choicest colours ; nor, it may 
be added, can the cronies of those cronies—Mr. GLapsTonE 
and his immediate followers themselves—make too evident. 
the difference between their notions of the conduct befitting 
a Parliamentary Opposition and the notions which were 
entertained by the Conservatives. That the spectacle will 
have any effect on thoroughgoing Gladstonians is no doubt 
improbable; but it should have some on that very con- 
siderable class of weak-kneed Liberal-Unionists who brought 
about the results of the Liverpool and Burnley elections out 
of sheer reluctance to take part either with Gop or with the 
enemies of Gop. 


It would, however, be folly to feel surprise at this conduct 
on the part of Mr. Guapstone and his lieutenants; nor 
would it he wisdom to pronounce it offhand to be itself un- 
wise. Tae Gladstonian leaders are clear-sighted enough, and 
they know perfectly well that their new allies are not to be 
trifled with. The political devil, like others, is a hard task- 
master, and has no intention of letting his servants do the 
work negligently, as the Daily News, for instance, has found 
out. The Daily News has been endeavouring to unite un- 
hesitating Gladstonianism with disapproval of the Plan of 
Campaign, and, while sparing no hard words for the Govern- 
ment, has intimated disapproval of the conduct of Father 
KELLER—conduct, indeed, which can be defended only by 

ns on the intellectual level of Mr. ConyBeape, andl the 
moral level of Drs. WatsH and Croke, or else by those who, 
like the excellent Mr. Puncu, seem to be imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the facts. For this impertinence the least 
disreputable organ of Parnellism, the Freeman's Journal, 
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informs its English friend that its statements are “ grossly 
“ false,” and apparently ranks it with “Unionists” who 
“ assume a of facts which are certainly fictions, and 
“ give them to their readers duly seasoned with rancid 
“ party spleen,” Nor are we at all, disposed to blame the 
Irish party for insisting on their pound of flesh. A party 
which could make such a bargain as the Gladstonian party 
has made with men whom its leaders and its rank and file 
have branded over and over again as at best half traitors, as 
conniving at murder, as stimulating anarchy, and so forth, 
has no business to be squeamish and to pick and choose 
the actions of its new friends to which it will or will not 
extend ind Oceasional Conformity to Parnellism 
is not satisfactory in the eyes of the Parnellites, and small 
blame to them! This Mr. Morey clearly sees, and he has 
accordingly, by his amendment and his speech, given good 
security that he will stick at nothing. He is as sorry, it 
seems, for a man who, seen > if Mr. Morey likes it, 
being unable) to pay the judicially reduced rent of his farm, 
refuses also to take the course open to an honest man, and 
legally secured to him, of selling his interest to some one 
who will pay or to the landlord, and going to some other 
business which gives better chance of profit—he is as sorry 
for this man as for one who is brutally murdered for being 
honest. The two cases are exactly on a level—we have 
Mr. Mor .ey’s explicit assertion for it—and if the weakness 
of being sorry at all for those who have suffered lingering 
and agonizing death is pardoned him by his new friends, it 
will perhaps be only as a pious argumentative device. 
Mr. Moruey, under the potent influence of fear, as he 
has so often ingenuously explained, has come to be a 
Parnellite, heart and soul, and has no condemnation for 
Father Ke.ier or for men such as those wealthy tenants 
of Lord Lanspowne’s who hope to hold at their own prices, 
not a wretched croft or two, but acres of rich land by 
the hundred and thousand. Other Gladstonians have come 
to the same conclusion under the influence, not of fear, but 
of simple stupidity,and others again neither outof fear nor out 
of stupidity, but out of cool and calculating party spirit. 
Eighty-six votes are eighty-six votes to them, and nothing 
more or less; this was, of course, known before; but it 
was freshly, clearly, and completely illustrated by the pro- 
ceedings of Monday night and the amendment and speech of 
Mr, Mortey on Tuesday. Now the public is distinctly in 
need of reminders, even of the most obvious fact. It is 
well that it should see put in a straightforward, concrete 
form what comes of that fervent devotion to Home Rule 
which an ingenuous Correspondent of the Zimes accuses 
that journal of not comprehending, and which, considering 
certain chronological facts, would appear to be, as some 
cynics assert of fervent devotion generally, not a little 
sudden and suspicious. For some considerable time it 
appeared that the Gladstonian leaders were vacillating as to 
the amount. of Parnellism which they would consent to 
swallow in return for the Parnellite vote. Mr. Parnetn 
has been too much for them, and they have taken his test 
without any qualification, and agreed to do whatever work 
he sets them. It is very well, indeed, that at the outset of 
the contest on. which we are entering this fact should be 
made clear and unmistakable. 


THE NAVY. 


most valuable part of Lord Grorcr Hamrtton’s 
Memorandum on the Navy Estimates is the section 
headed “ Value of Fleet, and Estimate of Annual Expendi- 
“ture necessary for Replacement.” It is valuable because 
it shows that ‘the Admiralty has at last openly recognized 
the fact that its duty isto keep the navy at a proper level 
of strength. The First Lord has always done as much in a 
general way and in after-dinner speeches; but this is the 
first time that he has done so in a definite and binding 
official wey. A vague phrase is a very different thing from 
a solemn setting forth of the actual strength of the navy, 
and still more from providing both for keeping it from 
falling below that level and gradually adding new vessels. 
Part of Lord Haminton’s merit may perhaps be 
attzibated to his luck. He has the good fortune to be 
at the head of the Admiralty just when the expenditure 
forced on Lord Norriproox some three years ago is 

ginning to tell. In this and the next year a very con- 
siderable addition will be made to the strength of the 
navy. By the end of the financial year 1887-1888 forty- 
eight new vessels, with a total of 146,690 tons, will be 


ready for service, or. nearly so,.. This great increase 
is entirely due navy credit, and it 
will just bring. the fleet ep fo some approach to its proper 
strength. section of the.Memorandum shows, in neat 
tabular form, what the exact expenditure needed to make 

ood arrears has be In the two. years ’85~’86 and 
86-"87 there was an excess of outlay of 8,218,000/. over 
the four previous years. The greater part of this is 
money which should have been spent earlier, and, as 
the Memorandum puts it, “If thig great sum had been 
“spread over this period of six years more evenly, 
“and if consideration, and a continuous policy, had at- 
“ tended its disbursement, the navy at this moment would. 
“be far stronger than it is.” It is fortunate for the 
country that Lord Grorcz Hawmitton is not restrained 
from making this general confession of the mismanage- 
ment of his department by any uneasy recollection that 
he was partly responsible. The sin of injudicious, and 
in the long run costly, cheeseparing has not been confined | 
to one side of the House ; but during these particular years 
the gentlemen who now sit on the Opposition benches were 
the offenders. Happily, too, they were compelled, after 
declaring that they would not know what to do with more 
money, to spend millions on construction and armaments. 
So Lord Georce Hamitton is in a position as agreeable as 
the virtuous character of his intentions deserves. He is 
reaping the benefit of the other side’s expenditure; he is 
able to promise reductions in the Estimates made because 
extra work undertaken to make good deficiencies is so far 
done that less money is needed ; he has a clear road before 
him, and he can now take measures to keep the service from 
falling below its due strength in future. His scheme for 
making good waste will at least establish a precedent and 
bind his successors. 


The value of this plan must, of course, depend on the 
continued disposition of the House of Commons to vote the 
money. The First Lord insists in his Memorandum that, 
if the Commons want each year to bear its own expenditure, 
they must take care that “no year is to escape its fair 
“ annual share of the depreciation fund necessary to keep 
“ our navy efficient.” The fund is to be over and above 
the vote for construction, and is not to be used for any other 

urpose. This is good sense, and fortunately it depends 
y on the Admiralty itself to see its plan carried into 
effect. Neither the House of Commons nor the taxpayers 
are perversely unwilling to give money for the fleet when 
it is asked for by responsible. Ministers on reasonable 
grounds. Hitherto the injudicious reductions of our sea 
forces and land forces, too, have been more due to the 
wish of Cabinets to get the credit of economy than to 
the pressure put on them by the House. The shifts and 
expedients by which inadequate votes have been so used 
as to make both ends meet have been till lately official 
secrets of the Admiralty, and have been condemned as soon 
as known. There has certainly been no unwillingness for 
years past to vote the money really needed for the fleet. If 
in future the Admiralty is less inclined to make things 
pleasant for the Treasury, and more outspoken, it will at 
least help materially to prevent the scares and the waste of 
the last four years. hether Lord Gzorcz Hawmuiuron’s 
scale of percentages will be found to have been properly 
calculated is a subordinate question. Any mistakes can be 
easily rectified later on; but the essential thing is that a 
portion of the Navy Estimates should be expressly devoted 
to keeping the fleet from falling below a certain respectable - 
level of strength, and that this money should under no 
conditions be used according to the detestable old custom, 
for the purpose of filling up holes in the vote for con- 
struction. The First Lord’s Memorandum, like the similar 
document published by his colleague at the War Office, 
has not had much effect in making the debates on the 
Estimates more coherent. In future years members may 
and orderly, For this Session members are content 
to begin by an elaborate compliment to Lord Gzrorcr 
Hamitton, with here and there a polite reference to Lord 
RanpotpH CHURCHILL, and then to proceed every man to 
fight his own battle. In the debate of last week Sir E. J.. 
Reep, for one, thundered as he always has done—except 
during a brief interval of service as Junior Lord of the 
Treasury under Mr. Giapstons—against belts which are 
not as his belts, and the unarmoured ends of ships built by 
gentlemen who have reigned in the Constructor’s department 
of the Admiralty since his day. These questions of date 


are very tender, and have even led to a lover's quarrel 
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between Sir E. J. Reep and his old friend the’ Times. The 
leading journal hinted that the member for Cardiff would 
probably never be content with anything done at the 
Admiralty until he was back there himself. To this jape 
Sir E. J. Reep must have listened before, but coming from 
an old friend, it cut him to the quick. To be horsed in 
your own periodical is peculiarly painful, as Mr. PENDENNIS 
noted on the occasion of a personal experience of his own, So 
Sir E. J, Reep wrote and asked why “need you impute miser- 
“ able motives to me in this matter—to me to whom for 
“ thirty years you have kept open your columns for naval 
“ discussion—you knowing full well that they would have 
“ been long since closed to me but for the manifest absence 
“ of allsmall and unworthy objects from my letters?” The 
compliment is pretty both to the 7'imes and to Sir E. J. Reep. 
Meanwhile he will not be deterred from serving his country, 
even by the cruelty of the Zimes, and will goon denouncing, 
as he did last week, those enemies of their country who are 
satisfied with ships built on the lines approved by Sir N. 
Barnaby and Mr. Wuire. As long as Cardiff returns him 
to Parliament he will point out the wickedness of those 
who build those “most unfortunate,” those “ deplorable,” 
ships which are not made according to his ideas. 
The technical questions which the member for Cardiff 
argues so passionately in the House are beyond the com- 
prehension of people without a special training. Armoured 
and unarmoured ends have their partisans, who fight the 
quarrel as often as not with the excess of zeal which 
brought a very peremptory contradiction from Lord GzorcE 
Hamicton on Sir E. J. Reep himself in the debate of 
last week. Whether what is gained by increased protec- 
tion of the vital part of a ship does or does not com- 
pensate for leaving the ends unplated, is a question which 
no untrained critic can undertake to decide without folly, 
‘and which it may be suspected the most skilful of ship- 
builders or the most experienced of naval officers must 
be content to leave unsettled until the vessels of modern 
times have been tested by actual battle. At present nobody 
knows what either ships, guns, or torpedoes are really 
capable of doing. The public must be satisfied with know- 
ing that the Admiralty is building such a number of ships 
as seems capable of protecting the commerce of the country, 
and is building them as good as it can. Although the heads 
of the present Board may not be doing all they promised in 
Opposition—as Lord Cuar.es Beresrorp rather plaintively 
confessed—there is evidence that a serious and continuous 
effort is being made to put the navy on a thoroughly satis- 
factory footing, and to make the Estimates a genuine 
business statement of outlay. If the country is satisfied 
that this is the case, it can afford to be lenient on mistakes, 
or even on failures in matters of detail. 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE TORPEDO. 


dbs following letter seems, from internal evidence, to 
have been intended for a contemporary much concerned 
with the intelligence of the domestic cat. The facts de- 
scribed by the writer are unusually deserving of the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty, the Royal Academy, and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals :— 

Colney Hatch, March 24. 

Sir,—As a constant subscriber to your estimable journal, 
I beg to offer you a few notes on Intelligence in the Torpedo. 
You are too sagacious to be shocked by my official address 
at the head of this communication. Inventors have ever 
been suspected by the vulgar, and ever since I sent a v 
intelligent live torpedo into the City (where he “ busted ”) 
my sanity has been the toy of cerebral experts. From a 
sense of the ambiguity of the colloquial expression, I refrain 
from calling them “mad doctors.” But you have heard of 
Sotomon pE Caus and of Bernarp Pauissy; you will, 
therefore, not be surprised to find that an inventor suffers, 
like those great men, from the suspicions of the stupid and 
the misgivings of the magistrates. 

Perhaps the phrase “ live torpedo” has already attracted 
your notice. My name—which you will find in the usual 
place—the name of Rupo.r von will throw 
some light on a phrase and a fact which are unusual. The 
great-grandson of the illustrious Frankenstein (by his mar- 
riage with an Eskimo lady of good family), I inherited at 
once his love of science and thesecrets of the arts by which 
he made his too-notorious Monster. That being was, we 
admit, a failure. He was too big, too ugly, and, may I not 


add, too philoprogenitive? But why be a. by the 
usual drawbacks of a first essay in any art? was not. 
discouraged. I determined to construct living and intelli-— 
gent beings. You may say, Is the world not already over- — 
populated ; why add, by unusual and magical means, to the 
numbers of the human race? My motives are precisely the 
contrary of what you imagine. 

Let me explain my motives. I am, by ession, @ 
naval constructor of the deadliest species. e ships I 
have designed are familiar to you in the satires of Sir 
E. J. Reep. They were constructed for the precise purpose: 
of reducing the naval population. Not content with belted 
cruisers and similar freaks, I was bent on contriving an 
Infallible Torpedo. What we need, of course, is a self-steer- 
ing torpedo, not liable (like the clockwork mouse of nursery 
mechanics) to be deflected by every obstacle and to be the 
plaything of every casual current. In short, we-need a 
self-conscious torpedo. Consciousness — animation. 
It follows that live torpedoes only can do all we want, can 
seek out the foe and blowhim up. Arguing thus, I applied 
the scheme of my great-grandfather on a neater scale, and 
with modern improvements. Without difficulty I produced 
samples of an amphibious and conscious race, in whour 
melinite, guncotton, roborite, and fulminate of mercury 
were conveniently stored. The head was the chief receptacle 
of these wares, and the head, if smartly bumped against any 
solid body, would produce such an explosion as no ironclad 
could live through. 

These beings, then, I constructed in considerable numbers, 
and at first thought I had solved the problem of securing 
National Defence without any appreciable addition to the 
Estimates (about 200/. a piece is the retail price of a live 
torpedo), and without the slightest danger to a peace-loving 
people. To guard our coasts without extra charge, and at 
the same time without risking our own lives and proper- 
ties, is clearly a modern English idea. Here was the idea 
realized. In my early experiments, in which only soft 
objects were butted at by the torpedoes (which, therefore, 
incurred no peril), all went well. But, when I proposed to 
come to business, and attempt real explosions, the difficulties 
began. The problem was to allot to each torpedo coped 
the correct amount of intelligence, and no more. e first 
of my torpedoes to whom I suggested a crucial experiment, 
simply remarked, in coarse and obscure language, that he 
‘was not such a Juggins as he looked.” He was only too 
well aware that his success would be his doom, and he 
entirely declined to butt anything harder than sea-weed. 

This torpedo, I own, had been a great favourite of 
mine. As you will have remarked, he outdid the celebrated 
Whitehead torpedo, which, according to Lord CHar.es 
BeresrorD, “can do every thing but speak.” My torpedo 
had the gift of speech, which, as a philosopher has remarked 
in seven hundred pages, distinguishes man from the beast. 
He had also the sense of smell which distinguishes the 
beast (the dog anyhow) from man. He could nose out, 
in any waters, the nationality of a frigate. Another ac- 
complishment he possessed. You know the unsportsmanlike 
and effeminate wire netting, or crinoline, for the pro- 
tection of vessels from torpedoes? By a careful application 
of the principle illustrated in the flying-fish, I taught 
this torpedo (AmreL was his name, in compliment to the 
great Genevan poet) to jump the netting! AmIEL took it 
in his swim, like a bird. 

But he declined to make a really testing experiment, 
and, in an unhappy moment of thoughtlessness, I turned 
him loose in the Mediterranean. J believed it was safe 
enough, as his disgusting cowardice would prevent him from 
knocking up against even a yacht. Then what happened ? 


ery | Just what you, Sir, have probably anticipated. Any man 


less absorbed in his own philanthropic designs would have 
foreseen what must occur in the case of a young emotional 
torpedo. AMIEL met a mermaid, one of theiron-clad sort 
painted from the life by Mr. Burne Jones in last year’s 
Academy. You have not forgotten the lady—desinit in 
piscem torpedinem Mulier formosa superne. “ A lovely lady 
“ tails off into a fish torpedo.” Well, he saw, and loved ; 
she smiled, and led him to her glassy caves— 
év yAadupoict elva, 


Their union has already been blessed (if I may use the term) 
by a large young family of live torpedoes. ese have not 
inherited the prudence, but they do inherit the powers, of 
their father, and I tremble to think of the inevitable 
results. “ Alas! unconscious of their doom, the young 
“ torpedoes play,” and unconscious of the doom of every ship 
they frolic with. 


| 
| | 
| 
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These, sir, are the dire events that inevitably spring from 
over-developed intelligence in the torpedo. 

On the other side the results are not less deplorable. I 
have tried making stupid torpedoes, and I have succeeded 
only too well. One of them (though I do not wish this 
to be known) is at present editing a high-class monthly 

i Another sits for a Western constituency. But 
when I come to setting the stupid torpedoes to hit anything, 
they always hit the wrong thing. They have not sense 
enough (pardon a sporting phrase) to “ride to orders.” If 
ever their services were needed by their country, they would 
lose their heads, and blow up the wrong people. 

The difficulty, then, is to construct a live and self-steering 
torpedo of precisely the right amount of intelligence, stupid 
—_ not to see that he must perish with the object of his 
attack, yet sufficiently sagacious to steer himself in com- 
pliance with the directions laid down for his conduct. I 
am told that the Brennan torpedo can do all this; but, 
while I would not detract from the merits of a brother 
inventor, I doubt it, sir, I doubt it. Meanwhile, I am 
sending a few young torpedoes to the best public schools 
mye I do hope they will not fight, nor play football, for 
ear of accidents), in the belief that, for the production of 
a particular kind of straightforward honest stupidity, no 
home-training can compare with the rough give-and-take of 
our English public schools. 

The idea of making Newfoundland-dog torpedoes has 
occurred to me, but I dismissed it, sir, feeling sure that you 
would regard it as only worthy of the culpable M. Pasreur. 

I remain, 
Yours thoughtfully, 
voN FRANKENSTEIN. 


P.S.—I have just had a wire from AmreL, asking me to 
stand godfather to his fifth ! R. v. F. 


RUSSIA ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


N foreign affairs during the past week the brilliant and 
successful celebration of the Emprror’s birthday in 
Germany has naturally attracted most attention; and such 
as could be spared from it seems to have been chiefly devoted 
to Prince Bismarck’s relations with the Porg. As to these 
last there is really little to be said, except that Prince 
Bismarck might, and doubtless would if necessary, content 
himself in re Canossa with thecelebrated answer of BENEDICK. 
The contrast, however, of the state of the Russian and 
German Empires is too remarkable wholly to escape notice. 
For the moment the rumours of anything like a general 
war have ceased, and, indeed, if the alliance between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy be firmly maintained, they 
have no longer any importance whatever. That triple 
alliance would be far too strong for even Russia and 
France together, and would make an attempt of either 
by itself to disturb the wholly futile, and indeed 
desperate. The interest has shifted almost entirely to 
the internal condition of Russia, with a certain remnant 
of importance attaching to the continued intrigues of the 
Czar’s representatives in Bulgaria and at Constantinople. 
It is unluckily vain to hope that these latter will cease, and 
we may at any moment hear of fresh outbreaks like those 
at Rustchuk and Silistria. After the amount of agitation 
and of bribery which has already been expended on the 
Balkan Peninsula, it might be difficult for Russia to kee 
her nondescript riffraff of bravos quiet even if she wished, 
and there is no evidence that she does wish. There is no 
immediate sign of a Russian occupation, But to worry 
and torment the Regency, and to keep Bulgaria in a con- 
dition of uneasy —— gular be a course of conduct 
quite consistent wi e singularly petty poli ursued 
by the Czar ever since the or A "Principality and 
its more audacious Prince presumed to throw off Russian 
leading-strings and act for themselves. By teasing the 
Porte about the eternal indemnity, by encouraging the 
Zankoflists, and by a little more or less direct filibustering, 
Avexanper III. can show his august displeasure in the 
manner apparently best suited to his taste and temper. 
There is, however, very little reason to doubt that the 
Czar has been provided with subjects of much more pressing 
interest to occupy him at home. The persistent interference 
of the Russian censorship with newspaper communications 
makes the rumours of fresh actual attempts on his life very 
uncertain, but the balance of probability seems to incline to 
the theory that a new and considerable Nihilist plot has 


been formed. At present it would seem that its direction 
is in hands less skilful, if not less determined, than those 
which after several years’ trying succeeded in their criminal 
designs on Avexanper II. As far as intelligence of the 
late design goes, it would appear to have been very clumsily 
managed. But the formidableness of these desperadoes lies 
rather in their dogged determination than in their intelli- 
gence. As entirely inferior to all moral considerations as 
if they were Parnellites (with the single exception that 
greed has nothing to do with their crimes), they have over 
the advanced guard of Mr. Parnevt the advantage of com- 
plete indifference to their own skins and of that straight- 
forward desperation which can be given by a fixed idea, 
but scarcely by an attention divided between the pockets 
of Irish landlords and those of American housemaids. 
The very impossibility of comprehending what attractions 
Nihilism or Anarchism can have for human beings pos- 
sessed of average intelligence involves of itself the main, 
and apparently the insoluble, difficulty of dealing with their 
votaries. Every rational being knows exactly where to 
have his Irishman. The moment that that astute person 
can be convinced that the odds are heavily in favour of 
Moonlight amusements ending on the gallows, of the 1 

tion of American dollars for certain purposes resulting in 
the receivers being stowed away comfortably where dollars 
are not almighty, and of the refusal of rent involving 
the loss of his own property, he becomes perfectly amen- 
able to reason. It is only when the slackness of Govern- 
ment or the faction of party puts the odds the other way 
that he is troublesome, and, taking him all round, he may 
be said to be, for an intelligent governor, by no means 
the least easily governed man in the world. With the 
Russian Nihilist it is wholly different. The impenetrable 
fog which surrounds his aims and objects saves him from 
the danger of seeing that they are unattainable. His 
whole faith is a credo quia absurdum, and it is, there- 
fore, no use to demonstrate, however practically, its ab- 
surdity. He is as deaf to reason as a Gladstonian, and as 
insensible to bodily punishment as a Choctaw. The most 
vigorous and successful repression may convince him that 
for a time it is no use making attempts; but it can do no- 
thing more. While Parnellism is only a form of vulgar greed, 
Nihilism is a form of irreligious religion. Hands can be 
undoubtedly kept from picking and stealing by abundant 
and judicious raps on the knuckles; but to crack the skull 
which covers an already cracked brain is certainly no 
preventive, though it may in a sense be a cure. 


' It is impossible, therefore, however much Russia may 
seem to have forfeited sympathy by the shameless violence 
of her conduct towards Turkey, and the more shameful, if 
not more shameless, baseness of her conduct towards 
Bulgaria, to refuse some condolence to the Czar if it be 
true that a new struggle with this hideous enemy has 
begun. It is impossible to calculate its course, if only for 
the simple reason that the enemy is to a great extent an 
unknown quantity. Even if it were not di ing to have 
anything to do with persons like the Nihilists, the jntelli- 
gence obtainable from them must necessarily be suspicious, 
and it is therefore as unwise as it is undignified to enter 
into such communications as those which have ex 
the Times to a tu quoque, illogical indeed, but still 
damaging. The whole of the probability, however, and 
much of the direct evidence, goes to show that the party 
or parties of disorder in Russia are much stronger and 
much more widely spread than they were. Unreasoni 
loyalty naturally turns into unreasoning disloyalty, a 
the well-known and surprising aptitude of the Russian 
for assimilating a certain amount of superficial culture 
almost necessarily implies an aptitude for having old beliefs 
uprooted without growing anything to take their place. 
The curse of over-education may not be as prevalent in 
Russia as over the rest of Europe, but it works on more 
—— subjects. The Teutonic races have the singular 

t salutary weakness of murdering themselves rather than 
others when their brains are affected by too much learning ; 
while the average Frenchman is protected by nature from 
the danger altogether. Except in a few cases, such as that 
of the late Jutes Vatuis, it is as impossible to over- 
educate a Frenchman as it is to over-wind a cunningly- 
constructed watch. But with the Russian education seems 
to “strike in” with extraordinary frequency, while the 
entirely uneducated moujik is almost as frequently a docile 
instrument for his so-called betters. Add to this the 
number, the misery, and the unjust treatment of the 
Russian Jews—a nation immemorially disposed to fight 
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a cause ‘all the more- desperately in one sense the more 
desperate’ it is in the dther—and the appalling character of 
the'Ruassian problem may be guessed. Our QuELCcHEs and 
Crampons are troublesome and noisome folk enough ; but 
QuvetcHorr and CHamPionskI are quite other-guess  revo- 
lutionaries. With these latter’ ALexanper III. appears to 
be face to face, and no one can yet tell whether he will con- 
centrate his attention on meeting them at home, or endea- 
vour to- divert them by enterprise abroad. It may be said 
pretty confidently that the latter attempt would not be suc- 
cessful ; it is'not quite-certain how much success may attend 
the former. ‘The intolerable nuisance of: Nihilism ought to 
force itself on public opinion if it existed: But what is to 
be said- of ‘a public opinion which, as the warmest Russo- 
philes declare, sympathizes with such unmitigated scoundrels 
as the hired ruffians who have for months past been disturb- 
ing the peace-of Bulgaria? Qui BENDEREFF non odit may 
be'expected amare 


THE RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 


HE House of Lords has without a division allowed the } 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill to be read a second 
time. Those who disapprove of the measure know that it is 
useless to oppose a Bill which has received the support both 
of the Conservative and of the Liberal Governments. The 
real promoters are the permanent officials of the Board of 
Trade, though the late Secretary, Sir T. Farrer, has pub- 
licly declared his dissent from the proposals of his recent 
colleagues. Every Committee or Royal Commission which 
has inquired into questions of railway administration has 
disapproved the main provisions of the present Bill; but 
Mr. Stannort’as President of the Board of Trade framed 


or sanctioned a still’ niore objectionable measure, and it was 


adopted in substancé' by his successor Mr. Munpriia. The 
Bill of the present yedr is so far preferable to Mr. MunDELLAa’s 
draft that it‘provides for‘only a single revision by the Board of 
Trade of the maximum rates; The breach of a Parliamentary 
contract is riore'tolerable than a perpetual power of arbi- 
trary interference. On the other hand, the constitution of 
the Railway Commission is altered for the worse. Though 
-one of the Judges of the High Court is still to be nominally 
-a@ member of the tribune, his attendance is only to be re- 
' quired ‘on ‘the application of his colleagues. The actual 
mmission have always discouraged appeals from their 
decisions ; but they have been in some degree controlled by 
writs of prohibition which are now to be abolished. The 
new Commission, like the old, includes one lawyer, one 
person acquainted with railway management, and one Com- 
missioner at large. It may be laid down asa general rule 
that -e are’ the worst of judges, and that laymen, 
though less likely to be prejudiced, are equally incompetent. 
“There is no reason why issues which involve large pecuniary 
interests should be determined by a tribunal far less com- 
tent than the Courts which administer justice to ordinary 
Ftigants. The ‘best answer which apologists could offer 
would be furnished by the fact that 
about eighteen cases a year. 
It is, of course, possible that the existence of the Com- 
mission may have sometimes tended to prevent.irregularities 
or encroachments on the part of the Railway Companies ; 
but the most important and most systematic cases of 
differential rates have long been subjects of controversy ; 
and yet the complainants have not successfully, if at all, 
applied to the,Commission for redress. The Select Com- 
mittee which sat in 1881 and 1882 expressly acquitted 
the Companies of undue preference, The charges which 
have been made by some traders would, if they were well 
founded, have admitted of immediate redress by the Com- 
mission, and every opportunity was afforded of proving 
them to the satisfaction of the Committee. The alleged 
erence which is supposed to be given to imported goods 
pends wholly on competition with the sea. Traders never 
complain; of equal reductions in the rates on exported’ 
Goode which evidently favour domestic production. English 
twaders or, manufacturers would derive no advantage from 
protective or prohibitive rates on foreign imports. The only 


Commission hear 


result would,be that the goods would be carried by sea from | 


port to port.at the same rates which are now charged on the 
railways, .. It. may be added that.sea-borne traffic is generally 
conveyed in full train-loads, which is, less expensive to the 
carrier than; ordinary consignments. The effect of abolishing 
such differential rates would be to give an advantage in the 
nature of a, monopoly to freighters in the neighbourhood 


of seaports. . Under the present system all inland districts 
are open to competition. . Fish, for instance, is brought 
to the London market:from the North of Scotland as well 
as from Grimsby. ; If equality of mileage rates were made 
compulsory, the whole trade beyond a certain distance 
weeld be suddenly annihilated. Some Companies have 
little interest in charging lower .rates where sea-competition 
exists ; and no Company is as nearly concerned in the main. 
tenance of the practice as the general consumer, In many 


instances traders seek not so much to lower their own rates . 


as to increase the charge on their competitors. The with- 
drawal by Parliament of the allowance on imports would 
be an instance of purely protective legislation. In all 
countries, and now even in England, the producer makes 
himself heard, while the consumer, or, in other words, the 
general community, is apathetic and silent. Some traders 
have threatened’ to oppose the 5th Clause, which empowers 
the Commissioners to consider whether a preferential rate 
is necessary to secure the traffic, The proposed change 


-| would involve the principle of equal mileage rates, which 


has been unanimously condemned by all competent and 
impartial authorities. 

All who wish to understand the principles on which rail-- 
way rates ought to be adjusted will do well to study Mr. 
GriErson’s admirable book on Railway Rates, English and 
Foreign. If they regard the opinions of an eminent railway 
manager with suspicion, they can exercise their vigilance 
and ingenuity in testing Mr. Grrerson’s statements and 
arguments; but they ought also to remember that none but 
a professional authority is competent to understand or to 
expound the details of railway administration. The com- 
parisons of the charges made respectively on English and 
Continental railways are in the highest d instructive. 
The most important provision of the Bill: introduced by 
Lord Stantey of Preston is the 24th Clause, which prac- 
tically repeals all the Acts which have authorized the 
construction of railways. If such a measure were to 
pass both Houses of Congress, it would almost certainly 
be condemned as invalid by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Englishmen, as they have of late been 
too often reminded, are not secure against spoliation by 
any fundamental law. The omnipotence of Parliament 
renders, it possible to inflict a legal wrong which has 
no moral justification or excuse. The Board of Trade, 
which has no qualification for such a function, is to revise 
the maximum rates on which eight hundred millions, in- 
cluding perhaps three hundred millions of ordinary stock, 
have been invested. The clause by which railways since 
1845 have been made subject to general legislation could 
not, as Lord BramweE tt and others have shown, have been 
intended to invalidate the special tariffs. Not a shilling 
would have been subscribed if it had been suggested that 
the right to the scheduled maximum depended on the will 
of Parliament. It is true that the Board of Trade is to act 
as prosecutor, and not directly as judge... The new tariff is 
to be embodied in a Provisional Order, which, according to 
the recent practice, will be considered as a private Bill by 
Committees of both Houses. The Government will scarcely 
be weak enough to concede the demand of some of the 
traders that the Provisional Order shall only be submitted 
to one Committee... Much will depend on the selection of 
members, and at best the Committee will find it difficult or 
impossible to master in detail the amount and classification 
of rates. 

Even if they succeed in ing a reasonable arrange- 
ment, a heavy blow will have been struck at the rights of 
property by reopening, against the will of one of the parties, 
a series of Parliamentary contracts. The framers of the 
Bill have not even laid down any rule or principle for the 
guidance of the Board of Trade or of the Committees which 
will consider the Provisional Order. If an attempt is made 


‘to secure to the shareholders an arbitrary amount of divi- 


dend, the Board of Trade may probably propose a reduc- 
tion of their present average income. © majority of the 
House of Lords is eT amen it passes 
the 24th Clause of the , ‘it will have approved in 
theory of a judicial rent. The contracts of landowners with 
tenants are ‘not. more sacred than the contracts of Railway 


‘Companies with the: State, as it is represented by Parlia- 


ment. The maximum rates'were the stipulated price of 

ings which ‘have been in the highest degree béene- 
ficial to the community. Few or none of them would have 
been prosecuted if the remuneration of capitalists had been 
contingent on the judgment of any Board or Committee. 
The argument by which the compulsory readjustment of 
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railway tariffs is defended will be repeated with formidable 
effect when the predatory schemes of agrarian agitators are 
hereafter urged upon the attention of Parliament. If the 
supposed encouragement of trade justifies the seizure of the 
property of railway shareholders, the alleged interests of 
occupiers or of consumers will be an equally plausible pre- 
text for spoliation. The probable retribution might be 
regarded with comparative complacency if it could fall only 
on peers who are liberal at the expense of railway share- 
holders; but the whole body of landowners will suffer for 
. the mistake of those who might be considered their natural 
representatives. 
e practical difficulties which will result from external 
interference with railway management are only less impor- 
. tant than the main principle of the Bill, as it is embodied in 
the 24th Clause. Some millions of rates, all of which have 
been regulated by local circumstances, will have to be main- 
tained or modified by the Board of Trade, which knows 
nothing of the subject. The operation of passing a new 
scheme must be performed at random; and, unless the 
Board of Trade is to supersede the railway managers and 
their staffs, the rates will be fixed without reference to the 
accommodation which will be afforded to traders. The 


perhaps unconsciously, to resent interference with their 
preconceived ideas. When Baron Martin was reminded 
that Parliament had made it a crime for a partner to appro- 
priate partnership money, he is said to have exclaimed, 
“ Take away the book, Mr. Avory. The man who drew 
“ that Act did not know the law of England.” The con- 
ception that “the man” might have known the law, and 
been instructed to alter it, does not seem to have entered 
the learned Baron’s mind. Few of Baron Marrin’s sut- 
cessors would have his courage, or share his belief in the 
sacro-sanctity of the common law. In the case of THomas 
v. QUARTERMAINE, the sub-section concerned is curiously 
complicated, and reads almost as if it had been drawn up 
to promote litigation. The first section of the Act is plain 
enough. It provides that a workman shall have the same 
right of compensation against an employer as if he had not 
been in the employer's service. This might have been 
thought to get rid, once for all, of the rule that a workman 
could not recover when the injuries he suffered were in- 
flicted on him by the negligence of a fellow-servant. 


But the third sub-section of the second section at once 
redeems the statute from the reproach of simplicity, It 
sets forth that a workman shall not recover where he knows 


speed, the times of starting and arrival, the number of | tne defect or negli d 
gligence which ca is injury, an 

trains, and the selection of stopping places, will, as at pre- | fails within a reasonable time to give notice of it, unless he 
sent, depend in a great or less degree on the profits which | is aware that his employer knew of it. The lay mind will 


BA 
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are to be derived from the traffic; yet one authority is to 
fix the rates, and another to arrange all the details of 
administration. The complications which must ensue 
would not be diminished by the transfer of the control 
of traffic from the Board of Trade to the Railway Com- 
mission. A quasi-judicial inquiry into the facilities afforded 
to the traffic of a manufacturing town or a mineral dis- 
trict would be both confusing and in some cases barren 
of result. At present the paramount object of the Com- 
panies and their officers is to encourage traffic. An arbi- 
trary diminution of rates would sometimes be met by a 
corresponding reduction of train mileage; and dissatisfied 
freighters would find that appeals to a tribunal were more 
uncertain and more costly than the negotiations with which 
they are familiar. The accommodation given in Great 
Britain to goods traffic is greater than that which is afforded 
on the Continent; and, when all conditions are taken into 
consideration, it is equally cheap. Parliament will be ill 
advised if it runs the risk of deranging the system; but in 
laying down general rules, or in defining undue preference, 
it is within its right. The compulsory reduction of agreed 
maximum rates would be not the less a wrong because it 
would not admit of a legal remedy. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


HE Employers’ Liability Act was passed seven years 

. But some of its most important provisions are 

still the subject of judicial doubt. One sub-section in par- 
ticular has divided the Court of Appeal during the present 
week. The question arose in this way. A man named 
Tuomas was working in a brewery, where a cooling-vat and 
a boiler occupied the same room. Between these two 
receptacles ran a passage, part of which was only three feet 
wide. What follows will have been partially anticipated by 
the judicious reader. While walking along the passage, and 
engaged in pulling a plank from under the boiler, Tuomas 
slipped, and fell, not into the boiler, but into the cooling-vat. 
The cooling-vat unfortunately, false to its reputation, was 
filled with boiling liquid, and the poor man was badly burnt. 
He brought an action in the County Court, and recovered 
damages, the Judge finding that there was a defect in the 
“ condition of the works and plant” within the meaning of 
the Act, and no contributory negligence. The Divisional 
Court set aside this judgment, and the plaintiff appealed. 
But he appealed in vain. Two Lords Justices, the Master 
of the Roxts dissenting, held that Tuomas could not claim 
compensation for the result of a risk which he had volun- 
tarily incurred. The mysterious doctrine of “ common 
“employment,” discovered or invented by the Court of 
Exchequer ‘in the time of Lord Apincrr, has proved as 
difficult to get rid of as it was to understand. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that the statute which 
was framed to remove the exception from a general prin- 
ciple of law has raised more difficulties than it solved. 
Amending Acts are administered by Judges who have 
grown up under the unamended system, and who are apt, 


be disposed to think, with the Master of the Roxts, that 
this puts the workman on a different footing from a mere 
stranger. For it is obvious that towards one of the public 


_ the master cannot have the special duty, which seems here 


to be presumed, of furnishing protection against danger 
from defects in his plant or machinery, Lord Justice 
Bowen, however, considers that the Act simply abolishes 
the distinction between fellow-servants and the world at 
large, subject, not to an extension, but to a limitation, of 
liability in the sub-section already quoted. “Can it be 
“ said,” asks the Lord Justice, “that there is a breach of 
“ duty towards a person who, knowing and appreciating 
“ the danger and risk, elected voluntarily to encounter it +” 
The Master of the Rotts does not hesitate to answer this 
question in the affirmative, and it seems to us just one of those 
plausible inquiries which challenge the most careful investi- 
gation. Parliament has thought fit, rightly or wrongly, to 
impose upon employers of labour the obligation of taking 
certain precautions for the safety of their servants. The 
principle may be open to criticism on economic or philoso- 
phical grounds, as tending to discourage prudence, and 
to undermine the self-reliance of the working classes. 
These are matters for the determination of the Legislature, 
which has repeatedly considered them, and dealt with them 
in various ways. “The Act of 1880,” says Lord Esner, 
“ recognizes, if not imposes, a duty on the employer to take 
“ reasonable means not to have his plant and works in such. 
“a condition as to be the cause of injury to the workmen, 
“ and the employer could not set up as a defence that the 

“ workmen, by being on the premises, undertook to run the 

“ risk.” There is certainly something rather ludicrous in 

the theory that a brewer's assistant looks carefully round 

the works before taking an engagement, and deliberately 

chooses to take his chance of falling into a vat or boiler; 

yet this appears to be the basis of Lord Justice Bowen’s. 
judgment, in which Lord Justice Fry concurred. In this 

case there was a “ dangerous defect ”—namely, the unfenced 

vat on the floor near the boiler—and there was no evidence 

whatever of contributory negligence, or at least none which 

satisfied the County Court Judge. Anemployment which is 

in itself essentially dangerous stands on a different footing. 

If a man chooses to work in a tunnel or a mine, he knows 

perfectly well that his life depends upon his own constant 

vigilance and the observance of minute precautions. There 

is nothing necessarily perilous in brewing, which may be 

called, in the words of the poet, “a safe employ” ; and the 

decision of the Lords Justices, while it assumes knowledge 

on the part of the plaintiff, gratuitously negatives know- 

ledge on the part of the defendant. 


CAPTAIN HAGGARD'S DIFFICULTY. 


UR interests in Madagascar are perhaps not sufficiently 
large or complicated to make it too difficult to get on 
with the rather peculiar state of things produced in that 


island by French intervention. If it were not so, our 
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. Consuls must long ago have got into difficulties of one kind 
-or another. As things stand, it is by no means clear who 
_-is master in | There is a Hova QuEEN married 
to a Prime Minister who governs in her name, and there is 
. @ French Resident, with no power to interfere in purely 
_ internal affairs, who is master over them both. In par- 
: ticular, he has control over all “ external relations.” There 
must. be some difficulty in deciding at times what an 
_external relation exactly is. A foreign Consul certainly 
-vepresents something external, but then his business may 
be entirely domestic. Whereis he, the QuEEN, the Prime 
. Minister, or the French Resident to draw the line? There 
_ bas as yet been no conflict, perhaps because there has not 
_ been much to fight about. Another reason may be that the 
. English Government has kept things quiet by allowing the 
French to have their way as completely as the balf-measures 
_they used would allow them to get it. If they are to 
be believed, the Foreign Office has even recalled Mr. 
PICKERSGILL, the Consul at Tamatave, out of a regard for 
their susceptibilities. It has been rewarded by having to 
provide for another difficulty arising out of the appointment 
of his successor, and one very likely to turn up again in the 
confused condition of government in Madagascar. 
When Mr. Pickerseiiu’s successor arrived at Tamatave, 
he found no French official at that port. M. Le Myre pe 
Viters—who, strange to say, seems to be the only repre- 
sentative of a country not in the habit of working with a 
small staff—was at the capital. The only representative of 
authority on the spot was the Hova Governor. To him 
Captain Haccarp applied. The native officer gave him 
his exequatur without referring to the French Resident. 
Madagascar is hardly civilized enough, in spite of the 
efforts of missionaries, to be expected to observe diplomatic 
‘forms, or else it would be necessary to animadvert on the 
very improper irregularity of the Hova Governor's con- 
duct. A local officer has no power to grant an exequatur. 
What the Governor should have done—if Madagascar 
was expected to play the game—was to give the new 
English Consul a permit to act until his exequatur arrived 
_ from Antananarivo. The complaint against him, how- 
ever, seems to have been, not that he usurped the functions 
‘of his own Government, but that he failed to commu- 
“nicate with the French Resident. Here there seems to be 
another irregularity, for M. Le Myre be Viters is not 
‘authorized by the terms of the treaty with Madagascar 
‘to deal directly with subordinate officials, but only with 
the QuEEN, who, for practical purposes, means the Prime 
‘Minister. But it would be a very well-worded treaty 
which would keep a Frenchman who had the power from in- 
‘terfering when he saw an opportunity of asserting his dignity. 
Accord-agly, M. Lz Myre pe Viters did interfere, and to 
. ‘such good purpose that the Foreign Office, according to French 
_ accounts, has decided to send Captain Haccarp out fresh 
. eredentials. Why they should be needed is not by any 
-means clear. The old ones did not cease to be valid because 
‘a local officer had transgressed his authority. His Govern- 
‘ment might dismiss him if it thought fit; but, it had no 
-right to make another Government responsible for the 
‘blunders of its own subordinates. Perhaps this also is one 
_ of the mysteries which are always turning up in the affairs 
0 r. If the Foreign Office has indeed decided 
to renew Captain Haccarp’s credentials, it must be out of 
the abundance of its regard for the susceptibilities of the 
‘French Resident, who thinks that the old ones were vitiated 
when they were accepted without his consent, and who 
wants to produce a proper impression on the minds of the 
‘natives. The story, as it stands, is not altogether intelligible 
‘in its details. If it were not a kind of constructive attempt 
to promote obstruction in the House, one might suggest 
that a question should be asked for the purpose of getting at 
the truth. Perhaps it could be done in the Lords without 
detriment to the public service. From what has been pub- 
lished it appears that the Foreign Office has submitted with 
considerable meekness to what looks rather like a piece of 
‘estentatious impertinence. The French Protectorate in 
was certain’ to be a nuisance more or less. 
French officials might be trusted to use their powers in the 
most offensive possible way to Englishmen, and they will 
not become less exacting because the Foreign Office is tame. 
Nothing very serious has happened in Madagascar, whatever 
the exact truth of this story may be ; but Captain Hacearn’s 
_ difficulty shows pretty clearly how hard it may. become for 
us to get on quietly there at all when Consuls have to be 
accredited ostensibly to one authority and really to another. 
The Foreign Office should either have it distinctly under- 


stood that it is to deal with the French Resident only, or 
show firmness enough to keep M. Le Myre pve Vixers 
from obstructing its Consuls whenever he thinks a native 
official has shown a want of the reverence due to him. 


IS ELECTIONEERING PRIVILEGED? 


HE case of Pankuurst versus HaMILTon raises a more 
interesting question than is at first sight apparent. 
The Soricrror General, who appeared for the defendant, 
contended that the occasion was privileged, on the ground 
that, if Colonel Hamitron believed the story (of Dr. 
Paykuurst’s atheism) that he had heard, it was his duty to 
bring it before the electors in order to save them from the 
danger of being represented unawares by an atheist. Sir 
Cuartes Russet, on the other hand, urged with much 
eloquence that a candidate’s religious or irreligious opinions 
were nobody’s business but his own, and informed the jury 
that he had heard Mr. J. 8. Mitt refuse peremptorily to 
gratify the curiosity of a Westminster elector as to what his 
religious views might or might not be. This, he contended, 
was the proper course to be taken by a candidate suspected 
of atheism, and ought to be respected by a chivalrous oppo- 
nent. He therefore asked the jury to mark their sense of 
Colonel Haminton’s misbehaviour by awarding substantial 
damages to the plaintiff. 

Owing partly to the course taken by the jury the oppor- 
tunity was lost of obtaining a decision upon the most in- 
teresting question at issue—namely, whether a communication 
made by a candidate to his electors—supposing it to be 
made to them only—is or is not privileged. The difference 
it makes is, that if a libel is published upon an occasion 


which is not privileged, and if it is not true, the verdict 


must be for the plaintiff, and the only question is what 
damages he is to have. If the occasion is privileged, then 
the publication of the libel is excused, although it was false, 
if the publication was made in good faith under the honest 
belief that it was true. But if it appears that the de- 
fendant was actuated by “express malice” when he-pub- 
lished the libel upon the privileged occasion, then the fact 
that he believed it in good faith to be true makes no 
difference. In other words, the protection afforded by the 
“ privileged occasion” is gone, and the verdict must be for 
the plaintiff. The words “express malice” in this con- 
nexion are generally explained to mean “malice in the 
ordinary sense of the word,” thatis, hatred or spite. Therefore, 
if the occasion of Colonel Hamtiton’s publication of the 
libel had been held to be privileged, and the jury had 
thought that the libel was published by him under an honest 
belief that it was true—which it certainly seems from their 
verdict that they did—the verdict ought to have been in 
his favour or against him according as the jury thought that 
he was not or was actuated by “ malice in the ordinary 
“sense of the word” against Dr. Pankuurst. But Mr. 
Justice Grove did not pit all this before the jury, and it is 
difficult to make out whether he thought that the occasion 
was privileged or not. The reason was that the jury in- 
terposed at the beginning of the summing up, and said that 
they had agreed to find for the plaintiff. The judge seems 
to have accepted this suggestion, and charged them only on 
the subject of damages. There is clear authority for saying, 
what must obviously be the law, that the occasion of state- 
ments made in the course of a contésted election is not 
absolutely privileged, like the statement of counsel or of a 
witness made during a trial. Sir Epwarp could 
hardly have contended the contrary. But it appears to 
come very near to the definition usually given of privilege, 
capable of being abated by proof of express malice as 
explained above. As a general rule, all communications 
are privileged which are made in discharge of a moral 
or social duty. The stock case is giving a character to 
a servant, in which the employer may fearlessly say any- 
thing that he honestly believes, iowever contrary to the 
fact it may be. Why should not the discharge of a political 
duty come under the same rule? If there is such a thing 
as a political duty, every candidate must be bound to 
put the main issues clearly before the electors by giving 
them all the relevant information in his power. No 
clear decision on the question of privilege was given in 
this case. Mr. Justice Grove did, indeed, ask the jury 
whether they found express malice, They answered that 
they found legal malice as explained by the Judge. If the 
occasion was privileged, no malice except malice in the 
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ordinary sense of the word—non-legal malice, that is— 
would justify a verdict for the plaintiff. One would think 
it could hardly be called malicious in any but a strictly legal 
and technical sense to say what you believed to be true, in 
the course of a Parliamentary election, in order to prevent 

ur opponent from being elected and to be elected yourself. 
itis what every honest candidate does every time he makes 
a statement of fact in an election at all. 

Mr. Justice Grove’s omission to consider distinctly the 
question of privilege or no privilege is the more to be re- 
gretted, because it would have involved the expression of 
an opinion upon a most interesting og of morals. 
Privilege is generally allowed to exist where the publisher 
of a libel is under a moral duty to make the communication 
or has some legitimate and special personal interest in the 
topic of his observations. It would therefore have been 
necessary to determine whether the opinions of a candidate 
upon matters of religion are or are not topics upon which 


' persons concerned in the election have a special and legiti- 


mate interest. A member of Parliament is not a person 
performing a single, clearly-defined. function, which can be 
discharged with equally successful results by an atheist, a 
Mahomedan, or a member of the Church of England. 
There is nothing more important about a man than his reli- 
= the want of it, and nothing which has a greater 
ing on his probable conduct. Therefore there cannot 
be anything about him concerning which electors may more 
a mad require information. It is a pity that Mr. Justice 
ROVE did not expressly declare that such occasions are 
age ser On the other hand, he was mercifully preserved 
m deciding that they are not. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. 


— but the possibility of bad weather ever, 
4% fortunately, threatens the success in this country of 
such a ceremony as took place last Wednesday at Pirming- 
ham. This untoward contingency, however, came very near 
on the present occasion to being realized. The day began ina 
very tempestuous fashion, and during the morning hours 
rain and wind made sad havoc among outdoor decorations 
of all kinds. Before Hex Masesty arrived, however, the 
weather had come round to a better frame of mind. The 
sun was shining brightly on the wet streets as the Royal 


_ train steamed into the station, and the rest of the day’s 


proceedings form one continuous record of success. It 
would have been peculiarly hard, indeed, if “ skyey in- 
“ fluences” had in this, of all cases, set to work to mar 
a civic pageant. No town in all England, probably, more 
flatters itself—or does so, it would be doubtless fair to 
add, with more justice—on its ability to “ do the thing in 
* style” at a function of this sort than Birmingham. Its 
citizens, we imagine, regard such ability as only the lighter 
side of that special gift in the art of municipal self-govern- 
ment on which they are so perpetually being complimented, 
and on which—again to do them justice—they are rarely 
vented by false modesty from complimenting themselves. 
t would have been indeed a pity, therefore, if the accident 
of weather had forbidden them the opportunity of doing 
full justice to their organizing powers. As it was, the skies 
suspended their hostility just in time for the day’s ceremony 
to commence auspiciously ; and the rather serious mishap 
which threatened to befall at the close of the proceedings, 
after Her Masesty’s departure, was fortunately averted. 
It is in its police arrangements for the regulation of large 
crowds that one municipality may principally be expected 
to differ from another in glory; and, if the street crush 
from which the Bishop of Worcester was extracted “in an 
* exhausted condition,” had resulted, as at one moment 
seemed probable, in half a dozen deaths, the primacy of 
Birmingham in the matter of municipal government might 
have been seriously challenged. 

We are glad that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who was present, 
was spared so disagreeable a blow to his very just pride of 
citizenship. That he should have been singled out to share 
with the civic officials present Her Magsesty’s con- 
gratulations on the success of the day’s function was, all 
things considered of course, one of the mest natural of all 
— incidents. So, at least, his political opponents are 

isposed to admit ; it is only one of his former friends who 
thinks the unity a suitable one for the good- 
natured reminder, that it was at a visit of the Prince and 
Princess of to Birmingham that Mr. 


“won his first successes as a courtier,” and that he 
has now been “ graciously afforded an opportunity of 
“repeating them.” It is easy enough, of course, to un. 
derstand why to a certain section of Liberals it should 
appear highly convenient just at present to confound the 
two very different sentiments of courtliness and loyalty, 
not only in the case of Mr. Cuamperiatn, but in that 
of the great manufacturing centre which, in more than 
one sense, he typically represents. For Birmingham at 
aver stands alone in the combination of a sturdy 

icalism with as sturdy an independence. It has refused 
as resolutely as its eminent representatives to join that 
servile herd which follows the most shameless demagogue 
of this or any age or nation into courses which he has 
himself denounced in advance as treasonable, and which are 
daily bringing him and his satellites into closer and more 
defiling contact with men against whom treason is not the 
blackest charge. Birmingham consequently is a perpetual 
eyesore to the Separatist-Liberal at the present moment. 
Its union of loyalty to the Crown and the Empire with 
adherence to the most advanced political doctrines is a 
standing reproach to him. He would give anything to be 
able to make out, if he could, either that the Radicalism of 
Birmingham is spurious, or that its Constitutionalism is 
merely a sort of Monarchical Imperialism carried to excess. 
And as the former proposition must appear to most people 
to be sufficiently hopeless of establishment, the shamed, but 
not repentant, Separatist-Liberal never lets slip any oppor- 
tunity of insinuating the latter. 


THE ROMANCE OF GERRARD’S CROSS, 


A= a thousand novelists have been justified in their 
plots by the construction magisterially put upon recent 
events in the career of Mr. WitL1am Linwoop, described by 
his solicitor as “a gentleman with such a weak state of 
“ mind that he was easily influenced by persons of stron 
“ mind, and was easily terrified.” Mr. Linwoop asse 
that he went in fear of his life in consequence of the dark 
machinations of Major CAMPBELL, whom he sought to have 
bound over to keep the peace. Major Campse.. protested 
that his treatment of Mr. Linwoop was due to disinterested 
friendship. The police magistrate for once declared that 
the romantic view seemed more probable than the prosaic 
one, and required such substantial bail for the Major's 

behaviour that the gallant officer was detained in 
custody, which every one must regret. 

The facts, as presented to the magistrate on Mr. Linwoop’s 
behalf, were as follows. Mr. Linwoop was to inherit some 
property from his father when he was twenty-five. While 
under that age he lived with his aunt, Mrs. ANDREws, and 
Major CampBety. They “obtained very great influence over 
“ him, and he parted with the greater part of the property 
“ he would be [and now is] entitled to.” Instead of staying 
in England to look after this wealth, Major CampBELL went to 
Florida, and presently learnt that Mr. Linwoop was seeking 
to recover his property by proceedings in the Chancery 
Division, as to which his advisers are so sanguine as to think 
that “ no doubt they will succeed.” Incensed by this news, 
he was sufficiently ill advised to address to Mr. Linwoop a 
letter containing the mysterious, but obviously reprehensible, 
expression, “I shall cram down your lying throat one of 
“these days.” Meanwhile, upon the Major’s departure, 
Mr. Lixwoop had gone, “ in a really dreadful condition,” to 
the house of a friend, who showed him hospitality, and sub- 
sequently, by the advice of a doctor, sent him to live at a 
farm at Gerrard’s Cross. Here Mr. Lixwoop lived in peace 
until one evening in the present winter, between eight and 
nine o'clock, when Major Campsett suddenly made his 
appearance, accompanied by his son and another man, and 
carried Mr. Linwoop off in a cab. He accompanied bis 
captors to an hotel in London, and there learnt that they 
intended to take him next morning to Paris, and thence 
to Florida, whence, as he probably had sense enough to 
reflect, they might securely contemplate the decrees of the 
Chancery Division. The plot failed only by reason of a 
singular degree of carelessness. Mr. Linwoop was left alone 
in the bedroom which he was to share with Major Campnett’s 
son, and, like Arremus Warp’s prisoner, only after a less 
—— incarceration, he opened the door and went out. 

uch was Mr. Linwoop’s story from his own point of view. 

Major CampBeEtL, naturally enough, took a different view 


of the proceedings. To him it appeared ridiculous to con- 
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atrue the letter as a threat. To grammarians, supposing 
the critical passage to be accurately and fully reported, it 
would: probably appear impossible -to construe it at all. 
As to the removal from Gerrard’s Cross to London, that 
was effected by Major Camppett ‘out of sheer kindness to 
“ his young friend.” The farm at which Mr. Linwoop had 

residing was a “very humble home,” and quite unfit 
to be the lodging of a gentleman with property and the 
plaintiff in.a Chancery action. It was the “small, humble 
“ home of a farmer ”—and such a farmer! It seems almost 
incredible, but when Major Camppett appeared on the 
scene, the man was actually “smoking his pipe, and had his 
“ children about him.” A farmer who was profligate enough 
not only to smoke, but to smoke in the presence of a youth- 
fal family, was, in Major CampBeLt’s judgment, no fit host 
for a Liywoop, and he had no more hesitation in carrying 
off his young friend there and then to the luxuries of a 
London hotel than Prrsgvus had in rescuing ANDROMEDA 
from a monster of which we are not told that it was ever 
guilty of the enormity of smoking with its children about 
it. Major CampsBELL was not satisfied with being merely 
humane... He was also considerate. Asked why he brought 
two friends to Gerrard’s Cross, he replied that “ it was 
“ simply to help bim talk to” Mr. Linwoop. This diffidence 
as to his own powers of conversing with the weak in intellect 
ought, one would think, to have softened the heart of the 
most savage magistrate; but Mr. De Rurzen, having to 
decide between these two rather peculiar stories, chose the 
path of safety, and bound the Major over to keep the peace 
and be of good behaviour. The result is not unsatisfactory, 
because as soon as Major Camppett has found his sureties 
he will cease to suffer any practical inconvenience, and Mr. 
Liywoop will, it may be hoped, like “ pretty little ALIcE” 
in the ballad, “ grow more settled in his mind.” 


- 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE OBSTRUCTIONISTS. 


Mec of Mr. Smitn’s brief speech in introducing the 

motion of urgency was composed, and very wisely, 
of quotations from Mr. Guapstoye’s Ministerial statements 
on a closely analogous occasion. It is almost to be re- 
gretted that the Conservative Opposition of 1881 did not 
pursue the tactics of the Liberal. Opposition of 1887, in 
order that we might be also able to quote the impassioned 
denunciations which would have undoubtedly been levelled 
at them by Mr. Giapstong. Let any one imagine for a 
moment what that remarkable Parliamentary orator would 
have said if, on his moving to give precedence to his Protec- 
tion of Life and Property Bill in 1881, that motion, instead 
of being supported, as it was, by a majority of 251—in 
which the Opposition of the day.were largely represented— 
had been met by the Chief Secretary for Ireland under the 
previous Government with an amendment to the effect that 
the business of the nation ought not to be set aside to pro- 
vide better security for life and property in Ireland until 
the Irish. Land-laws had been amended. Imagine, we 
say, what, would have been said by Mr. Giapstons if such a 
motion as his had been opposed, not, as it then was, by Irish 
malcontents alone, but by English public men of Ministerial 
rank, only just fresh from. the.responsibilities of government. 


How he would have declaimed, too, not only against the. 


principle of postponing the restoration of the law to remedial 


legislation, but against the illicit and obstructive attempt: 


to get up two debates on it instead of one, and to manu- 
faeture an occasion for the delivery of a series of second- 
reading speeches on a Bill which is not even yet before 
the House!. How cogently he would have argued that, 


if the Ministerial view of the state of Ireland was well. 


founded, no.“ business. of the nation” could possibly be 
more urgent than that of passing a so-called Coercion 
Act; while that, if this view was ill founded, the assent 
of Parliament should not be given to any such legisla- 
tion at all; and that, consequently, the prompt acceptance 
of the motion of urgency was the proper and logical 

of bringing the question.to its.only appropriate test | 
With what grave severity, again, would he have com- 
mented on the action of a responsible Opposition who 
endeavour to wrest from Ministers their fundamental 
prerogative of prescribing the order of public business, 
subject only to the obligation of afterwards justifying their 
arrangements by the character of the measures which they 
introduce! It is a Pity we say, that the occasion never 
arose to invite any deliverances of the kind from Mr. 
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Guapstovye,. But, even.if it-had arisen—even if the picture 
of Opposition. factiousness which we have just drawn had 
been historical instead. of imaginative—it would not have 
borne a moment’s comparison with the spectacle now pre~ 
sented by an Opposition in whieh a late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland heads the opposition to the motion of urgency, and 
his leader rises on the second day of the debate to repudiate 
an engagement as to its termination, and to lend as much 
countenance as possible to the tactics of those who are:bent 
upon destructively prolonging it. sgt 


On a debate of such an origin and history detailed 
criticism seems almost thrown away. Even Parliamentary 
speakers, whose remarks are usually to the purpose, can 
hardly be expected to perform the feat of making a speech 
which shall be strictly pertinent to a sham motion. If Mr. 
Mortey, therefore, was weaker than usual, we may in 
charity attribute it to the nature of the thesis which he was 
upholding. The supporter of a nominal objection to the 
immediate consideration of a particular legislative proposal, 
he devoted three-fourths of his speech to an argument 
against éntertaining any such proposal atall. No disorder 
exists in Ireland, according to Mr. Morey, or no sufficient 
disorder to justify recourse to new measures of criminal 
legislation; or if any such disorder does exist, the proper 
way of dealing with it is to satisfy the people who 
are creating or contributing to it by giving them what 
they demand. That is a fair summary of the argu- 
ment which an ex-Minister entrusted not many months 
ago with the chief executive control of the population in 
question thinks good enough for the House of Commons 
and the country. It is not necessary to enter upon the 
particular question of fact on which Mr. Morey was met 
and, as most people will think, completely overthrown in 
the able reply of his successor at the Irish Office. We do 
not care at this moment—indeed we decline—to inquire 
into the extent of real inability to pay rents. That matter 
may very possibly deserve consideration later on ; but it has 
no more to do with the question to which Ministers are now 
inviting the attention of Parliament than the question of 
the industrial distress in London had to do with the Home 
Office inquiry instituted by Mr. CarLpers last year into the 
riots of February 8. A Socialist member of Parliament, if 
there were such a creature, might just as well have risen 
in the House of Commons when Mr. CurmLpEers announced 
that step,and have moved that, in the opinion of the House, 
it was unstatesmanlike to trouble one’s head about the 
looting of shops at the West-End of London, so long as the’ 
real “root of disorder,” the existence of a large class of un- 
employed workmen at the East End, remained untouched. 
Mr. Guapstone’s speech on Thursday night was simply Mr. 
Mortey’s over again. That is to say, about one-sixth part 
of its argumentative portion was addressed to the motion- 
directly before the House, and the remaining five-sixths to: 
the question whether a Bill which has not yet been intro- 
duced ought to be read a second time. Neither part pos-’ 
sessed the slightest pretension to adequacy for its dialectical : 
purpose ; but the palm for futility was easily carried off by 
the former of the two. Mr. Guabstone’s attempt to distin- 
‘guish between the cases of 1881 and 1887 affords another 
illustration of his confident belief in his power of passing off. 
unessential variations between two subjects of comparison as 
material differences. The fact that the demand of urgency: 
for the Protection of Life and Property Act in 1881 was 
preceded by a “full official statement of the case of the 
“ Government,” and that the analogous Bill of 1887 has not’ 
been so prefaced, is a distinction of form and not of sub- 
stance. What it is necessary for the House to know with. 
respect to any such measures, in order to warrant a demand : 
of precedence for them, is not their provisions, but their 
object ; and this latter is as much within the knowledge of: 
the House to-day as it was in the instance of’ six years ago. 
The “ official statement ” of a Government that the criminal | 
law is insufficient for the protection of the lives, liberties, or - 
property of any portion of Her Masesry’s subjects: is ground: 
enough, to any but a Radical of the anarchist school, for a 
claim upon “ the whole time of the House” until a scandal so’ 
discreditable to any civilized community has been removed. ° 
A. further statement of the principle and details of the’ 
measure designed to remove it may optionally accompany : 
the former ; but it could have no conceivable relevancy to ' 
the debate on the motion of urgency. If the principle of the ' 
Bill, when disclosed, were found objectionable, the proper time ° 
for contesting it would be the debate on the second reading; ' 
if its details were open to exception, the Committee stage of © 
the measure would have to be awaited. But the case for - 


| 
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“proceeding at once: with ‘the measure ~would: depend, not 
»upon its merits as'a legislative proposal, but upon the reali 
and gravity of the mischiefs against which it is directed. 
'Granted their ‘existence and seriousness—and both Mr. 
_Mortey’s and. Mr, attempts to contest these 
points were of the feeblest kind—the most perfect and the 
most defective of plans for its removal have precisely equal 
claims on the instant consideration of Parliament. 
- We are not, however, so simple as to imagine that 
Mr. Giapstone’s distinction imposes upon himself. We can 
‘make a pretty good guess at his opinion as to what was the 
most important part of his speech; and it was not the 
‘argumentative part. It was the “ broad hints” of its 
commencement, and the open menaces of its conclusion. It 
was its significant references to the “ twenty nights” which 
it took to discuss the Bill for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, “ though it consisted of only a single clause” ; 
-it was the sinister warning to the Government that, if they 
‘employed the Closure rule to overbear even the most obsti- 
nate obstruction, they would be “ laying on our necks a 
'“ yoke which may not perhaps be patiently borne” ; it was, 
above all, the unashamed threat of the author of two of the 
most stringent Coercion Acts ever passed for Ireland, 
that he would “at each step” oppose the “ unhappy 
. “ policy ” of restoring the authority of law in that country, 
-and pursue such opposition down to the “ last stage 
“of that ill-omened measure.” These are the es in 
Mr. Guapstone’s speech which he meant to be really 
emphatic, and to which indeed he gave all the emphasis of 
a lowered and theatrically solemn tone ; and the noisy cheer 
which surged up from the sworn enemies of the Imperial 
Parliament below the gangway showed plainly enough that 
they prized these disgraceful utterances at much more than 
the value of their leader’s subtlest sophisms or most elaborate 
periods. The effusive welcome which they gave to the dis- 
_tinguished ally who has just joined them in their deadliest 
attack on the Assembly in which he has passed all his life, 
and to which he owes all his fame, attests their high estimate 
of its practical and, so to say, strategic worth. It is 
for Ministers to show them that this estimate is exaggerated. 
The Government have with them a substantial majority in 
Parliament and a still larger majority in the country. Of 
the support of the Liberal-Unionists they were always 
assured, and Mr. Cuamperuain’s wholly admirable speech 
(the ablest he has yet delivered in the House of Commons) 
has removed all doubt, if such existed, as to the attitude of 
the Unionist Radicals. They will be guilty of something 
worse than weakness if they allow themselves to be intimi- 
dated by the mere eminence of the name which has now 
added itself to the list of Parliamentary mutineers, or 
hesitate to treat its owner, if need be, like the common 
-Obstructionist he is, 


! A PENNY COLONIAL POST. 


TL is a shocking thing to contemplate, but there seems to 
be a chance that Mr. Heyniker Heaton is on the way 
to take up the inheritance of the late Mr. Ayrton. Mr. 
Henyiker Heaton is sure he wants something for the 
public good, and cannot get it done at once ; so, being no 
mean master of the meant sarcastic style, he talks to the other 
side with that schoolmasterly irony with which his predecessor 
brought many persons to regard him as society at large did 
Barnes Newcome. A wicked wish to tread on that young 
man’s shiny boots, to hit him on the nose, to throw him out 
of the window filled the bosoms of many gentlemen who 
suffered under his intolerable condescension. Even so ; but 
we are not writing an obituary of the late Mr. Ayrton. 
The text of these brief remarks is to be found in the 
published correspondence between the PostmasTer-GENERAL 
‘and Mr. Hennixer Heaton on the subject of a penny 
tage to the Colonies. Mr, Heaton has been very 
intent on this matter for some time, very sure that it 
can be managed, and copious in demonstration of its 
feasibility and economy, He has pointed out that letters 
can certainly be sent for a penny per half-ounce by 
steamer ; that they are sent cheaper by the German mail 
to Australia than by our own; and he argues that, if the 
price were lowered, there would be a sufficient increase in 
the number of letters written to cover the expenses of a 
cheaper service. It is a favourite contention with him that, 
if the payment of subsidies were taken from the Post Office, 
the taxpayer would be relieved. On consideration, Mr. 
Raikes finds it EE to accept all Mr. Hzaron’s argu- 
‘ments, and has said so, Whereupon he has been rated as 


if ‘he were a very stupid little boy, and his correspondent 
‘master ‘with ‘a turn for clumsy sarcasm. ‘There is 
nothing in Mr. RAixes’s letter to justify either the tone of 
Mr. Heaton’s answer or the discontent expressed: at it in 


.some. quarters. The matter is. mainly one of business, and 


is to be treated accordingly. We know no reason for be- 


lieving that the is a whit less:anxious 


for the public service than his correspondent, ‘and he has, 

indeed, already incurred some considerable ill-will by an 

effort to cheapen the mail service to America. His criticism 

of the penny-postage scheme contains a good deal of the 

hard matter of fact which is so offensive to excited 
people with a favourite plan, but it is not the worse on 

that account. He points out that England and some of 
her Colonies are bound by the Postal Union, and until they 
leave it are not free to act in postal matters as they please. 

Mr. Heaton and others who are very intent on facilitating 
correspondence with Australia are prepared to throw the 
Postal Union over, and organize a Colonial service inde- 

pendent of Continental transit. To this, as Mr. Raikes 
points out, there are two objections. In the first place, 

Englishmen writing on their lawful affairs elsewhere are 
entitled to some consideration. Another, and an even more 
important, objection is that a rapid postal service to 
._ Australia—and business men will be content with nothing 
less—must use the Continental railway lines. A penny 
postage carried by our steamers only must go by the Straits 
of Gibraltar—by the long route. Mr. Heaton’s sneer 
about the belief of the Post Office in the speed of trains is 
not nearly so clever as he seems to think. Anybody can 
prove for himself that it is quicker to go to the mouth of the 
Suez Canal overland by Brindisi than round by Gibraltar. 
As regards the boasted cheapness of the German post, it is 
due, as Mr. Raikes points out, to the very simple fact that the 
German Government can use our subsidized lines, The very 
cheap postage from Bremen is also very long, Business men 
would certainly insist. on the speed which is only to be 
obtained by using the overland routes. Mr. Raikes’s argu- 
ment that subsidies are needed to keep many lines up to a 
proper level of efficiency, and that they must be equally 
provided by the taxpayer, whether they are paid by the. 
Post Office or another department, is strong. If they are 
partly met or even wholly met by the price of postage, 

there is at least this to be said for the arrangement, that the 
people who pay for are the people who directly benefit by 

the service. 1t is neither mamnerly nor clever to answer a 
contention of this kind by. replying (by implication) that 
the person who makes it is a malignant fool. Mr. Raikes 

expresses his readiness to concur in any well-thought-out 
scheme for the improvement of the Colonial postal service, 

and proposes to have the matter discussed in the Conference 
which is now beginning. On the whole, this seems as likely 
a way of getting it improved as merely acting in haste on 
the dictation of Mr. Heaton. 


THE LUGGACURREN EVICTIONS. 


T is not remarkable that the Luggacurren evictions 
should not have been deemed worth the “hotice of 
Radical ers and writers on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, As a matter of fact, they might be made the text 
for a good deal of Separatist argument and oratory, if those 
who deal in tkis commodity had had the art to perceive 
their significance. But the Radical’s notion of what is 
adapted for employment in the Irish controversy is strictly 
limited to the sensational. He looks out for something 
which appeals to the largest mass of ignorant sympathy 
among his audiences, and does not trouble himself about any- 
thing else. The Luggacurren evictions, accordingly, have 
struck him, we may be quite sure, as material to the last 
degree unpromising for his purposes as an agitator. It 
is true that the landlord is a peer, and that, though a 
Liberal, he has had the audacity to object to allowing 
Mr. Guapstone to show how deftly he can carve you 
a United Kingdom. But, then, though the landlord 
is obnoxious, the Radicals do not quite know what to 
make of the tenantry. The “regulation aged couple” 
—who, as our guileless Frys and ConyBeares have yet 
apparently to learn, have been among the “stock com- 
“ panies” in the drama of Irish evictions for half a cen- 
tury past—have, it is true, been duly led out of one of the 
cottages ; but there have been no unroofing and burning 
of “wretched hovels,” 110 poverty-stricken tenants cast out 


upon the roadside. On the contrary, the story is of sleek, 
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. success. Except on one or other of 


well-fed gentlemen, “late justices of the peace,” and so forth, 
sitting at rentals of a thousand a year or thereabouts, with 
horses “ entered at Punchestown,” and “ two-storied gate 
“ lodges,” and avenues leading “ through undulating ground 
“ charmingly wooded” up to houses with bath-rooms and 
lavatories supplied with hot and cold water—* replete,” in 
fact, as the house-agents’ advertisements say, “ with every 
* modern appliance.” 

All this puzzles the English Radical, no doubt, and he 
hardly knows what to make of it. You clearly cannot get 
up much sentimental steam about a tenant who barricades 
himself into a house replete with every modern appliance, 
and prefers forcible dispossession to the acceptance of a 
miserable reduction of 15 per cent. on the rental. And 
the Radical, as we have already said, if he cannot get up 
sentimental steam about Irish matters, cannot get up any- 
thing. To our thinking, however, the appearance of this 
“ comfortable” class of tenant on the scene in the character 
of “victims” is a very ominous sign of the spread of mischief 
in Ireland. Of course a large farmer may here and there be a 
fanatical Leaguer by conviction ; and in the callous indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings which he is prepared to inflict upon 
men of the class which he professes to be serving, Mr. Denis 
KiLsrivE certainly possesses one important qualification 
for a Leaguer’s work. “ Mick,” said this well-to-do gentle- 
man magnanimously to a miserable sub-tenant of his who was 
about to accept an offer of readmission as caretaker, “ accept 
“ nothing from Lord Lanspowne ” ; whereupon the wretched 
Mick, having, doubtless, the fear of his immediate landlord, 
likely one day to be “ restored in triumph,” before his eyes, 
discreetly declined the offer. Here and there, we say, there 
may be a man whose “heart,” if we may so describe 
it, is as thoroughly in his work as Mr. Kixsripe’s; but 
we cannot suppose that that is often the case, as tenants 
of his class—men who hold farms of a thousand acres, 
rented at as many pounds—do not, as a rule, take natu- 
rally to a land agitation such as that conducted by Mr. 


Ditton and his friends. They must either feel them- 


selves under very strong pressure indeed to join it, or 
they must believe the agitators to be ae A sure of ultimate 

ese assumptions, 
or on the third, which is rebutted by the facts in this 
case, that they hold under ruinously exacting landlords, they 
have obviously much more to gain than to lose by asso- 
ciating themselves with Mr. Dituon’s and Mr. O’Brien’s 
undertakings. Pressure of popular opinion, or complete 
confidence in the ultimate triumph over the last remains of 
landlord-right in Ireland, would appear to be the only motive 
which could array tenants of the class here in question on 
the side of murder. And whichever cause is at work, its 
potency indicates an alarming advance on the demoraliza- 
tion which a too inert administrative policy has allowed to 
make way in Ireland. 


THE STAGE IN ITALY. 


iv activity be taken as a sign of health, the Italian stage is in a 
fairly flourishing condition. New plays*are being constantly 
produced, and, though it cannot be conscientiously said that 

uality keeps pace with quantity, yet there have been proofs 

at, if once the Italian dramatists would emancipate their art 
from the predominating influence of the modern French comedy, 
and strike out @ line for themselves, the literary ability is not 


wanting among them which would lead to success. In a trial 


of strength with the most ingenious of French playwrights on 
the ground which he has made especially his own, they can expect 
little else than discomfiture. A dramatic work from the pen of 
Alexandre Dumas ji/s—its structural weakness covered by his 
brilliant dialogue, and concealed by his unique knowledge of thea- 
trical effect—is a thing quite diflerent from the cleverest produc- 
tion of one of his Italian imitators, Apart, too, from degrees or 

uliarities of talent, the Italian efforts of this school have the 
inherent vice that they are not natural to the soil, that the charac- 
teristic yein of sentiment which runs through all of them is out of 
harmony with the Italian idiosyncrasy ; that phrases which, when 
uttered in a French theatre by French actors, seem at least to suit 
the speakers and the locale, become purely ludicrous when trans- 
ported into an Italian environment. Passion swallows up seuti- 
ment in Italy; and an Italian dramatist who drew his inspiration 


from the true fount would know that the language of passion is 


he outline of a play by a writer of promise, Signor Luigi 
Mica, who in some Bom Me been even huiled as the long- 
luoked-for dramatic genius, will show how thoroughly this young 
dramatist, as many older ones with him, is on the rp | 
tack, The play, in tive acts, is called Gii ultini Templeri, and: 


was produced this winter at Milan. Don Antonio de’ Federici 
Oddo, Prince of Terni, a Roman aristocrat of ancient lin 
and reactionary tendencies, not baving an heir by his wife, 
a noble Spaniard, whom he has married to please his mother, 
adopts, with the latter's consent, a boy named Adriano, the 
offspring of a youthful liaison between the Prince and a young 
Roman girl who afterwards died. Grown to manhood, Adriano 
becomes entangled with a fascinating and all-accomplished Russian, 
who is travelling with her mother, the widow of a Nibilist, who 
had been placed on his trial and convicted, but who was subse- 
quently released. Don Antonio urgently opposes the marriage, 
which Adriano is therefore obliged to defer till he reaches the age 
of twenty-five, at which the Italian or French young man is 
empowered by law, after the despatch of sundry respectful inti- 
mations and the execution of other solemn formalities, to take the 
wife of his choice in the teeth of parental (or it may be grand- 
motherly) opposition. Arrived at the proper date, Adriano in- 
forms his father of his intentions; but in the meanwhile Don 
Antonio has ascertained that the fair Natalia is the mother of a 
child in whom a high Russian official takes a suspicious interest. 
On learning this, Adriano resolves to have nothing more to do 
with her; but, finding himself unable to overcome his love, he 
seeks an interview, in the course of which she relates the circum- 
stances of her first fault—she yielded only to obtain her father’s 

rdon. After telling him this, she bids him go; but he strives 
in vain to forget her, and breaks off the aristocratic marriage 
which his father had arranged for him. Don Antonio, seeing all 
his plans upset, and conscious of Adriano’s despair—touched, also, 
by memories of his own youth—feels his resistance give way, and, 
carried along by a sudden impulse, he formally demands Natalia’s 
hand for his son. Natalia is about to rush into her lover's arms, 
when her mother—whose ideas of morality have hitherto proved 
elastic—interposes, saying that a marriage overshadowed by such 
a past could not turn out happily, and that Natalia’s post of duty 
is by the side of her child. Every one weeps copiously; but 
Adriano embraces his father with the remark, “ That woman has 
spoken the truth!” 

A play called Salviamo le apparenze, by the well-known writer, 
Signor Ferrari, which was also lately produced at Milan, belongs 
to the same class of composition. It begins with a separation and 


-ends with a reconciliation, which is not brought about by any 


evidence of reform in the wholly despicable husband, but is due 
rather to the desire of the much-injured wife to facilitate her 
daughter’s marriage, which was hindered by the presence of dis- 
cord in the family. The subject might have been turned to some 
account, but Ferrari’s play is a farrago of confused scenes and 
inartistic complications, which make it even less drawatically 
effective than the Last of the Templars. 


Better than either of these is the short piece by Giovanni Verga, 
entitled La Portiniera, and given with great success at the Teatro 
Valle, in Rome. The daughter of a concierge sees her flighty and 
capricious sister win the aflections of the man to whom she has 
herself become desperately attached. The spectacle of their love- 
making is the source of intolerable bitterness to the unfortunate 
girl, who dies at last, preserying her secret to the end. Verga 
took the idea from his own — little story, Za Capinera, and 
the palpable truth and simplicity of his treatment of it moved the 
audience with almost too real a sense of the humble tragedy which 
(as is his wont) the author surrounds with the most commonplace 
and even sordid accessories. Rome also witnessed the first per- 
formance of a work which, though not Italian in origin, was 
entirely new to the stage—M. Renan’s Abbesse de Jouarre. The 
play was well translated and largely and judiciously reduced in 

lk; it went off better than might be expected by those who 
have read it in the original, but such part of its success as was not 
due to curiosity was in a great measure the result of the excellent 
acting of Eleonora Duse, the most popular actress now on the 
Italian stage. 

If no new work of real importance has seen the light this 
winter, there has been instead, by way of novelty, the revival 
of the sixteenth-century comedies which was looked forward 
to with some interest by students of the Renaissance in 
Italy. The project was set on foot by Dr. Gelmi, the editor 
of a Turinese paper, and the series was opened with the Man- 
dragola of Machiavelli, preceded by a lecture on the general 
features of Italian theatrical art in the sixteenth century. The 
lecturer cited the opinion of Macaulay, who pronounced the 
Mandragola not inferior in artistic merit to several of Moliére’s 
comedies, and superior to all Goldoni’s. The fact that in 
acting capabilities it far excels the other plays of the same 
period was amply confirmed by the applause it won from its 
modern audience. It was followed by the Calandria of Cardinal 
Bernardo Doviziv da Bibbiena, introduced. by Signor Giacosa, an 
elegant speaker and essayist, but the play itself seemed unques- 
tionably dull. After La Calandria came Pietro Aretino's Ji 


‘ Marescalco, with a preliminary exordium by Signor Paulo Fambri, 


who has just written a drama with the express purpose of reha- 
bilitating Aretino. The line of defence was the usual one on 
whitewashing occasions. Aretino, said Signor Fambri, was not 
worse, or, at any rate, was only a little worse, than his neighbours 
and contemporaries—which, of course, only means that they were 
all horribly bad. In introducing each of the plays the lecturer 
of the. evening did not fail to remind his hearers that theso 
comedies had been before Popes, Cardinals, and the 


greatest ladies.of the age in which they were written, All things 
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considered, this can hardly be said to be a very valid testimonial 


. in their favour. 


The historical revivals were reproduced in the principal Italian 
towns, with variable results, the audience being everywhere almost 
exclusively composed of men. At Milan the Mandragola suc- 
ceeded so well that, when Dr. Gelmi’s company took their de- 
— it was immediately started at another theatre. At 

enice even the Mandragola did not gain much applause, and at 
Palermo it was tremendously hissed. No one will probably be 
much the worse, and certainly no one will be greatly the better, 
for these exhibitions of literary coprolite, and some of those who 


— the experiment with enthusiasm in the first instance may 


beginning, perhaps, to doubt whether the better course was not 
that followed by the veteran Piedmontese writer and patriot, 
Vittorio Bersezio, who, in declining the post of lecturer which 
‘was offered to him by Dr. Gelmi’s committee, issued an eloquent 
rotest against the whole spirit of the undertaking. “ For 
eaven’s sake,” he wrote, “ let us try to take from our forefathers 
what they had of good—the civic virtues, the industrial and com- 
mercial activity, the severity of manners, which prevailed in those 
epochs when they enjoyed the greatest power and the greatest 
glory ; do not let us fall into the miserable infatuation of repeating 
their errors and contaminating ourselves with their shame in times 
of decadence and moral debasement.” 


THE UBIQUITY OF MR. LABOUCHERE. 


1X a justly celebrated passage the late Mr. Carlyle (who was a 
clever man) admits, and indeed enthusiastically describes, the 
joys of Destruction. There is such a cheerful appearance of work 
going on; the bricks and mortar fly about eo refreshingly ; there 
is none of your lazy, listless inaction. It is true that the result 
is only chaos and negation; but meanwhile things are admirably 
brisk. We should imagine that nobody ever typified and repre- 
sented this kind of activity with more success, as well as with 
more personal zest, than the senior member for Northampton. 
There was a time when Mr. Labouchere suffered from that peculiar 
form of the malady of the txcompris—the being taken, not too 
seriously, but not seriously enough. Thanks in part to Mr. 
Gladstone's adoption of Mr. Labouchere’s form of creed, in part 
to certain changes in the management of a London daily paper, 
the days of this injustice are over. There are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for Mr. Labouchere, and they are sure not to lack their 
sacred reporter. The bedazzled reader opening his Daily News 
.on Thursday beholds “ Mr. Labouchere on Ireland,” . and three- 
uarters of a column devoted to him. Two columns further, lo! 
. there is “ Mr. Labouchere on the Political Situation,” with half a 
column more; and both of them are “last night” or “last 
evening.” From West Islington to the Holborn Town Hall 
Mr. Labouchere flits like a modern Peterborough, confounding 
time and space, and filling, if not the tramp of fame, at any rate 
the trumpet of the Daily News. It is, indeed, true that Mr. 
Laboucbere’s utterances do not seem to have been of a very original 
or stimulating kind. There was the usual reference to “ the classes,” 
the usual wrath with the Chamberlain family, the usual theory 
that “in every country [for instance, Ulster] the people ought to 
be the masters,” and so forth. Nor do the swift moments, as his 
carriage or his cab carried Mr. Labouchere to Holborn, seem to 
have suggested anything much more original to him there. Per- 
haps he was depressed by the company of Professor Stuart, in 
whose earnest a here Mr. Labouchere must find some diffi- 
_eulty in breathing (though it must have tickled Mr. Labouchere, 
who is a man of brains, to find his fellow-member of Parliament 
solemnly moving that “this meeting condemns the proposed 
Coercion Bill” when neither this meeting, nor Professor Stuart, 
nor any one else outside the Cabinet, had the faintest idea of 
what the proposed Coercion Bill was going to be like). Still, 
_Mr. Labouchere did what he could. The tante tre against the 
Chamberlain family appeared again. The Government was compared 
to “alot ofold women.” “ The Irish people,” said Mr. Labouchere, 
doubtless thinking of one Byers, were “ orderly.” Father Keller had 
& perfect right to keep secret “ what be heard in the confessional ” 
(by the way, the Freeman's Journal, which of course does not 
know so well as Mr. Labouchere, and is a vile landlords’ organ, 
h-poohs the idea of there being anything about the confessional 
in the case). Mr. Arthur Balfour, “ by his language in the House 
of Commons” several days after, “ brought about the death” of 
Hanlon at Youghal several days before. “If one of the two ought 
to be hanged, it ought to be Mr. Arthur Balfour,” and, for our parts, 
we fully agree that, if Mr. Arthur Balfour has unholy powers of 
this kind, he ought to be hanged. [N.B. Can the explanation of 
.this apparent absurdity be that the roreman of the seditious jury 
at Youghal blamed Sir M. Hicks-Beach, “the Irish Secretary, 
and Mr. Labouchere, like a guileless, heedless person as he i 
made a little confusion of dates and persons?) And so forth, 
80 forth. 

Now we are not going to say much more about the particular 
utterances of Mr. Labouchere, with whom nobody iseverangry except 
serious persons like Mr. Woodhead, of the Spen Valley Division. 
‘It must be great fun for him, though it may certainly seem extra- 
ordinary to some people, that « person of education, belonging to a 
most respectable family, and endowed with no inconsiderable gifts, 
should find the said fun in captivating the most sweet voices of. 


the Radicals of Islington and Holborn, and making observations 
among which, if anybody else made them, impartial but ill- 
tempered critics might distribute the epithets vulgar, foolish, and 
false. But the point is quite different :-—the point is the curious 
idiosyncrasy of a party and a cause which, the one adopting the 
other, have brought about the ubiquity of Mr. Labouchere. An 
agreeable, but overdone, hoax has appeared in the pagers, 
a aa be a letter from Mr. Gladstone to a lady in New 
aland, The author, whoever he is, would have done well not 
to refer to the delightful story about “One Above us,” which 
ple who know anything about anything were sure to 
“smoke.” Still, as we say, the said hoax is agreeable. It con- 
cludes with that unfortunate reference to the One Above us 
“to whom we may fearlessly commit a cause,” &c. Now it 
is very cheering to think that Mr. Woodhead of the Spen 
Valley, and with him many other Gladstonians of the highest 
seriousness, are committing their cause not to One Above (whether 
by that phrase be understood Mr. Gladstone or not), but to Mr. 
Labouchere. The ubiquity of Mr. Labouchere is not busybodiness, 
not interference, not presumption. He is strictly and wholly in 
his place. As the schoolboy who is out of his first half (though 
“half” is rather anion now), as the no longer freshman who 
has left his first term behind him, looks down from a proper 
elevation on actual neophytes, so may Mr. Labouchere look down 
on Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 8.8., and 
even on the sacred might of William Ewart Gladstone itself. Nay, 
Mr..Morley, not so recent a convertite as these, is less of an old 
believer than Mr. Labouchere, who, to do him justice, recognized 
the possibilities of “ larks” in Home Rule long ago, and has gone 
in for it for love, which is a much finer motive than fear, Mr. 
Morley’s usher and godfather in the Home Rule faith, For our 
if we were asked by any foreigner to explain Home-Rulism 
in its latest English form, we shou!d say, Give your days and nights 
to the study of Mr. Labouchere. “ All others is cagmaggers,’-as 
the agreeable Jew said; in short, if we may parody Mrs. 
Browning :— 
Gladstone’s naught 
And Morley’s void and Harcourt’s puerile. 


In Mr. Labouchere is the root of the matter, and he does well to 
make himself ubiquitous and expound that root (that is, if you can 
expound a root—you can certainly pound it) to all and sundry, at 
divers places, with tke vigour and the untiringness of a young 
lady in her first season or a doctor making his rounds at un- 
timeous instead of timeous hours. 

Now we cannot too often repeat that we, as Unionists, have 
not the very slightest objection either to this ubiquity of Mr. 


‘ Labouchere or to his appearance as the typical champion of the 


cause of anti-Unionism. But what we really should like to know 
is what the really serious men of the Gladstone-Parnell party 
think of it. Wedon't mean Mr. Gladstone; we know what he 
thinks—namely, that, though Mr. Labouchere were as scarlet, 
yet is he white as wool by the simple fact of being thoroughly 
Gladstonian. We don't mean Sir William Harcourt or Mr. 
Morley; we know what they think, too. But what, for instance, 
does Mr. Bryce think—Mr. Bryce, the historian, or at least 
essayist, of the Holy Roman Empire, the stern denouncer of Sir 
John: Lubbock’s wickedness in tracing Cameron to Cambronne 
(by the way, we have known Camerons who used language going 
te support the identitication)? We have an indistinct idea, from 
recent utterances of Mr. Bryce’s, including the one just referred 
to, that he has got what an irreverent Englishman once described 
as “the Bruce-and-Wallace fit, you know,” strong on him just 
now. But did Mr. Labouchere bleed with Wallace (he certainly 
obstructed with him last Tuesday morning)? Did Bruce often 
lead him ? It is uncommonly odd to tind Mr. Bryce, of all 
people, making preparations to share the gory bed with Mr. 
Labouchere. Then take another type. What does our and 
Mr. Labouchere’s old friend, Mr. Woodhead of the Spen Valley, 
think of this state of things as he goes home to his tea? 
Does the cause now sanctify the apostle to Mr. Woodhead 
and the other good —— who felt squeamish even in attack- 
ing the House of Lords duce Henrico? It has been observed 
by persons calling themselves Gladstonians, in language which we 
do not care to repeat here, that the average l'nglish Nonconformist 
takes the voice of Mr. Gladstone for the voice—well, for the voice 
of One Above, This is sufficiently odd, this identification of him 
of Hawarden with Allah; but surely the addition “ Labouchere 
resoul Allah” is odder still? Has Mr. Woodhead of the Spen 
Valley taken that formula? Is he prepared to stake his hopes of 
Paradise—a Paradise containing not of course the profligate delights 
of the Moslem, but, let us say, endless self-filling teapots, the con- 
tents of which never grow weak or bitter—on the prophethood of 
the member for Northampton? And, then, yet a third class sug- 
gests itself. There must be some honest men in the Pernellite 
gang itself; there never yet were eighty odd persons casually joined 
in a common enterprise who were all eaeen Now what does a 
man of this kind—the somewhat saner Barnaby of the party led 
by Mr. Gashford-Parnell and Mr. Hugh-Healy—think of Mr. 
Labouchere’s espousal of the sacred cause of Ireland ? Is it exactl 

chez this kind of (let us say) cheery worldling with a taste for pol 

tical high jinks andlow jinksthat you usually find them niched—the 
sacred causes? Mr, Labouchere, encouraging the smile and wiping 
the tear of Erin, is a charming notion, which we should like to see 
carried out in art. They will, perhaps, do it in foreshortening on 


‘the ceiling of the Irish House of Commons, when the vile money- 
changers 


are turned out of that temple. It is most poetical and 
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but somehow there is something -#-little-odd 
about it. 
Nevertheless, as we 


say ourselves, we make no question of the 
of selecting Mr. 


Labouchere as the chief speaker of 


roprie 
‘ me Rule. When the hour and the man’come: together, every- 


hody knows what happens, and we, ‘at least, acknowledge that 


_ Mr. Labouchere is quite the man for the present Home Rule hour 


in England. . The sobriety and sincerity of the demand, its close 
connexion with sternly thought-out and logically. deduced 


_ politics, its earnestness, its lofty tone of moral and intellectual 


thorou 
tobe 
well, 


. universal admission of a moral and legal 


_ to processes, Special Commissioners to ing 


‘defined, to some more energetic person 


appeal, its historical accuracy—all find in Mr. Labouchere a 
hly competent and characteristic exponent. He does well 
chiquitous in its cause, for nobody can represent it half so 


AN ORIENTAL PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


HILE Glenbeigh is still a word not forgotten by English- 

men, it may be worth while to see how similar matters are 
managed in India. There.the obligation of a superior landlord or 
tenant a capite to pay revenue to the Government regularly is 
paramount. Consequently, it is not less imperative for tenants, 
except those specially exempted for religious and secular purposes, 
to pay rent to the landlord. A cultivator who in theory does not 
recognise this duty must be either a Dacoit ora budmaish. He 
is morally bound to pay something, call it land-tax, rent, or 
portion of the produce, to his superior, according to the custom 
of the village or Hundred in which he resides. Yet with this 
responsibility, we have 
heard, every now and again, of combinations of Ryots, resistance 
uire into grievances, 
extra police, amended rent laws, and additional tribunals. The 
following will be found a fair exposition of an Oriental “ strike,” 
such as in many a district in Bengal and Behar has occurred long 
before the days of Dalhousie and Canning and within living 
memory, and in all probability may occur again, all progress, 
development, and civilization notwithstanding. 
The machinery whereby the rent of an agricultural and 
co nary community is punctually realised by a few selected 
individuals, rewarded for this duty by special privileges, is 
unknown in the Lower Provinces of the Gangetic Delta, _Zemin- 
daries and Talooks—that is, estates of all sizes, huge, middling, 
and minute—were assessed with a moderate revenue about a 
‘century ago. The amount has never varied and the law of pay- 
nent is peremptory and strict. The owner or the several share- 
holders in such estates must pay scrupulously at four dates in the 
ear. In default of payment the estates are put up to auction by 
overnment and sold to the highest bidder. It is obvious, 
then, that to meet this obligation a Zemindar must get in 
his rents; and the realization of rent over a large area com- 
prising scores and hundreds of villages is not so simple and easy 
an affair as might be thought. To save himself trouble the 


' Zemindar has long been in the habit of creating what are known as 
» under-tenants or sub-infeudations. The Raja or Nawab parts with 


his own rights of every kind over a part of his Zemindari, fairly 

of credit, admi- 
nistrative ability, knowledge of village life, and familiarity with 
Revenue law. The Zemindar who grants these alienations, 
manent or temporary, is thereby reduced to a rent-charge or Fife. 
interest on the tenure. On other portions he must continue to 
collect rents from each individual tenant. But, in any case, all 
over the pees f the process of collection on holding after holding 
must be carried out by somebody, whether superior landlord or 
sub-tenant. And in all large estates there is usually a manager, 
called a Naib, who has under, him minor functionaries termed 
Gomashtahs, in charge of clusters of villages. All these func- 
tionaries have, of course, rent-rolls, which are supposed to contain 
nD particulars, such as the names of the tenants, the size and 
condition of their holdings, the kinds of cultivation on high and 
low ground, the ordinary and the special produce of the particular 
village or division of the land to which the holdings are attached. 
To collect your dues from a patient and by no means a lawless 
population might at first sight seem no very difficult task. But 
there are natural and inherent obstacles in the way. At the 
Great Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1793, and even in this 
century, few if any estates had been regularly surveyed. Land- 
marks in Bengal are easily obliterated by rivers and watercourses, 
which oyerflow in the rainy season and materially alter the 
face of the land. In the last sixty years much land has 


been reclaimed from primeval jungle, and Ryots’ holdings have 


been indefinitely multiplied and increased, sometimes without 
aceurate record by the Zemindar and his agents. The hold- 
‘ings of tenants who have absconded from superstition or harsh 
treatment have been finally annexed by others. Important 
‘records have been eaten by white ants, rendered illegible by damp 
and mould, and destroyed by fires which occur in the dry season 
‘with provoking regularity. Very few estates are compact or lie 
in a ring fence. Many resemble that “ diversified piece of mosaic ” 
‘to which Edmund Burke compared a certain Ministry of his day. 
‘Tn estates held by three or four shareholders who cannot agree on 
# common management and who collect their several quotas by 
‘separate agencies, all sorts of perplexities and conflicts arise. 
Sometimes the agent is inexcusably lax; at other times he is 


| wnwarrantably oppressive and harsh, On one estate the Ryots 


bad such an-easy time of it that they never’ think of pay- 


ment until summoned into Court. On another, where the Zemindar 
is watchful and high-handed, they are sent for repeatedly by the 
local manager, bullied by dattials or club-men, fined for neglect, 
and dunned for additional contributions when there has been.a 
marriage in ‘the landlord's family; an heir born; aw unsuccessful 
lawsuit, an educational or a road cess imposed by the Govern- 
ment, Occasionally religion and caste increase the’ “ agrarian” 
wer. <A Hindu Zemindar an estate cultivated almost. 
-entirely by the reforming Mohammedans known as Ferazees, 
who, hold advanced notions about resistance to authority, defiance 
of idols, and repudiation of taxes. A Sudra Zemindar, and not of the 
better kind, whose grandfather made his fortune by usurious prac- 
tices, has lost all reverence for Brahmans, and actually treats 
them as if they were mude of common clay, If these causes 
of quarrel exist where the family of the Zemindar has owned the 
estate for generations, they are intensified when he has lately pur- 
chased it by private sale or at ap auction held for default of 
revenue, or where from hopelessness and incapacity the land- 
holder, on receiving a bonus, has made over a part of his estate to 
a sub-tenant of the first rank. When from any such cause dis- 
content has long been smouldering, any untoward incident may 
set the country in a blaze. It may be that the oppression aud 
extortions of the Naib and his deputies have broken the camel's 
back. Possibly, too, discontented villagers have been roused by 
the eloquence and example of some popular leader who has studi 
the rent law, travelled two hundred miles ny Pome signally 
exposed the falsity of witnesses hired to convict him of plunder and 
fire-raising, and triumphed over the manager in a civil suit. 
brought to measure and judicially assess his holding. But, whether 
owing to the feebleness or the force of the management, to evil 
example or to good, to the satisfaction of deferring payment for a 
twelvemonth so that a simple summary or revenue sult ceases to 
be of any use, or to a dawning perception that afterall there are 
such things as Courts with Englishmen sitting in them who cap 
be trusted to do justice between the rich and the poor, on some 
fine morning there runs a report throughout the estate of Parba- 
tipur that the Ryots bave banded together and will not pay one 
farthing of rent till their grievances have been considered. No 
written manifesto may appear. But there are voices in the air; 
and the report flies as by electricity from village to village: There 
is no need to have recourse to fiery crosses or ominous ties. 
But for all this there is an organized opposition and a regular 
“Plan of Campaign.” All rents are withheld. 

In the beginning of the movement no villager attends the 
local office where rents are usually paid, as until the passing of 
the Rent Act of 1859 he was bound to do on a mere call from 
the agent. When that functio’ in his turn oo to enter 
any of the disatlected villages, the is beaten, the Ryots —? 
the plough or the sickle, raise a shout of defiance, call on 
friends, and repel the intruder with clods and sticks. It is a 
peculiarity of the Lower Gangetic Delta that it has no stones for 
rioters to throw. Ifthe Zemindar tries, as he may do lawfully, 
to attach the crop of a defaulting tenant, no one will buy it; and 
if he proceeds more leisurely, but still by a simple and cheap. 
process, in the Revenue Court for arrears of the current year, no 
one dares execute his decree. Occasionally the Ryots, emboldened. 
by impunity, take the initiative, knock the kutcherry to pieces, 
and scatter its records to the winds, A series of irregular acts- 
on both sides by men who now and then just keep within the 
windy side of the law and now and then utterly defy it, is varied 
by a series of charges half true or wholly false. On the part of the 
villagers it is pleaded in the Sub-Divisional Court of the Joint. 
Magistrate that the Gomashtah Madhab Chandra Ghose, at the 
head of one hundred clubmen from Behar and Oudh, has plun- 
dered the granary of one Ryot, defiled the zenana of another, 
and carried off the sons of a third into captivity in that v: 
and elastic tract described as the “Southern Region.” Before 
the magistrate at headquarters it is urged with equal force, 
and by a larger number of petitioners, that the Ryots, as- 
sisted by a notorious Dacoit who has long evaded the pur- 
suit of justice, have waylaid the Gomashtah, stripped him of his 
clothing, and subjected him to nameless indignities. To support 
these conflicting accusations there is apparently an overwhelming 
amount: of oral testimony; and with charge and counter-charge, 
—e and counter-petition, prayers for a local inquiry and 

eputation of a strong force of police, the revenue and magisterial 
authorities find a perceptible increase in their work and statistics. 
for a period of two or three months. After careful inquiry some: 
men are fined, and some imprisoned, and some warned; a few of 
the village watch are denounced for connivance and neglect and 
are suspended. The most active police officer in the district is 
selected and sent to the spot, attended by a of what are now 
termed “constables” or “ kanishtables,” but were once known as 
burkandazes. Diligent search is made for two or three missi 
individuals, accurately described, who in the end are clear] sopra 
to have had no existence at all, No female, it turns out, has been 
dishonoured. Several persons on either side have been s 
and mauled by bamboos; and at last the Zemindar, with more of 

ight on his side, with larger means, and with far better legal 

vice, is left in a position to realize his dues by putting in force 

the machinery of the Revenue Courts and taking every advantage 
which Acts, sections, and clauses can give him. In military 

lying sap. 

The best course in these cases has been for the landholder to 
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pick out the most substantial Ryot in the recusent village, and to | 
sue him-either for one ‘8 arrears, or better still, to bring a’ 
regular ;cimil: action against him for the measurement and assess 
ment of his. holding, according to the custom of the Pergunnahor 
Hundred... The judicial rent in Bengal has now nearly-a century | 
at its back. “% 

Why this | expedient is not duly resorted to in the first 
it is to say. But lawful results in India 
are effected — a shdieneme display of illegal physical force 
on both sides. Ways and means are exhausted; both landlord and 
tenant get tired of constant reprisals ; the personal influence of the 
magistrate is or used to be exerted on the side of order; and it 
must never be forgotten that all this resistance to payment on 
the part of the tenant invariably arises under the plea that 
the land has not been fairly measured, that rent is demanded 
in direct violation of the local custom which puts so much on 
rice and so much and more on tobacco and sugar-cane, that 
illegal cesses have been exacted as if they were rent, and that “bene- 
volences” ate demanded with greater urgency and frequency 
than at previous times. No Ryot within our recollection and 
experience ever put forth the audacious plea that he was entitled 
to -have his lands “for nothing,” or that he must not pay 
to some one Zemindar, shareholder, or other, It is not the part 
of & Bhadra Lok—that is of the xadoxdyads of the Greeks—to 
refuse to pay the traditional and immemorial assessment on lands. 
A man who takes this decided line unless he is a Ferazee, is not fit 
for decent society, Mohammedan or Hindu. 


The weight of the ancient obligation to pay rent has been 
increased by well-known decisions of the highest judicial Court. 
No man, it was long ago decided, can obtain a title by squatting 
or by non-payment of rent even for the old legal limitation of 
twelve years. Rent itself constitutes in India a newand a perpetually 
recurring cause of action. And though under the most recent 
law of limitation, recovery of rent cannot extend back more than 
certain number of years, the rent of any one year claimed 
within that period must be forthcoming. The question of rent- 
free tenures in their infinite variety stands on a totally distinct 
footing. The supreme power or the local Raja and Amir, formerly 

with the collection of rents as well as the peace of the 
country, could exempt lands for life or in perpetuity, for secular 
religious uses, from payment of the land-tax. But the very 
fact of this exemption to Brahmans and other favoured personages 
jy sovereign or quasi-sovereign power established more firmly 
principle that every other acre and every other tenant was 
bound to contribute a share to the public treasury. 


In the end the Ryot pays dearly for his temporary freedom. Yet 
he has never been without some kind of redress, Up to the 
middle of this century it was the Zemindar who competed with 
others for cultivators and not the cultivators who bid against 
each other for lands. Recently, owing to the occupation of waste 
and jungle lands and the enormous increase of the population, 
contract has here and there disturbed the old system of rents by 
custom. Nor has the Zemindar been invariably the first to strike. 
Sometimes the tenant has taken an unfair advantage of an auction 

} r. Sometimes he hesitates about lawful rent and yet 
anresistingly pays those illegal and extra cesses known as " 
which some twelve years ago evoked the righteous indignation of 
Sir George Campb Sometimes he will not pay a single instal- 
of Pia duce until writ hes been filed against him in Court. 
In one large district, Backergunge, this practice is very common.’ 
Still there has usually been some reason for the strike. A sub- 
tenant who has paid the superior landlord a handsome premium 
has turned the screw too tight. An extravagant Zemindar re- 
quires more money. A harsh and exacting agent has combined. 
vexation with violence, and added insult to all the harshness, 
of which the law can be made ca: As constantly happens 
all over India, villagers suffer im silence when they sbould 
agitate and seek redress, and give vent to their grievances on 
a side issue instead of trusting to the justice of their cause. On 
careful consideration of refusals and reprisals, of the riots 
in the Pabna district in 1873, of Sir aoanress Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry and their uent Blue-Books, of the legis- 
dation in favour of the tenant commenced by Lord Ripon and most 
properly carried out by Lord Duflerin, we feel justified in asserting 
that the Zemindar, from his position and power, has oftener been 
to blame, Yet the Ryot seeking a remedy could always transfer 
or sell “his and become a tenant of some rival landholder 
capable of affording and.if he could only appeal 
to the law inste@fl of to the club and the javelin, was pretty certain 
to have the English magistrate on his side. xcited by pestilent 
agitators, maddened by wrong and suffering, and ignorant of penal 
laws and their. uences, he:-has avenged years of silence and 

wildest dreams i at by any weapon physical or \” 
or any combination, he could oust. his jandlord. and get his land 
quite And though he may have driven off a process-server, 
outraged the feelings of a Gomashtah, and burnt downa kut- 
cherry, it would be very unjust to compare him with the miscreants 
in Ireland who boycott honest tradesmen, hough cattle, gloat over 
auurder, and generally repudiate all obligations of every kind. —. 


UNTENG,” as: Mr. Jorrocks describes: it, “is the sport for’ 
‘ kings, the image of war without its.guilt, and with only 
five-and-twenty per cent..of the danger,” and he is not far from — 
the mark, -It certainly is the king of sports. For hunting brings 
out the qualities of patience, pluck, and endurance, in its devotees, 
to a remarkable extent, and those that really like the sport will 
endure an amount of discomfort at which they would grumble loudly 
if called upon to undergo it in the compulsory duties of life. 
For what can be a greater test of a man’s devotion to hunting, 
than to start off on a bitterly cold and windy day, about 9.30 or 
10 in the morning, and op from ten to fifteen miles to the 
meet, and then to drag on through a long day without the 
slightest improvement in the weather, and without a scrap of scent 
to enable the hounds to run more than a field or two at a 
time? Yet that is what thousands of hunting-men are con- 
tinually doing, and they would never think of leaving till the 
hounds go home, for fear they might miss some good gallop in 
the afternoon, though they have in prospect the same journey 
home, or more likely a longer one, than they had in the morning, 
with this difference, that in the morning they ped over to 
covert on a fresh hack and with a dry skin, and in the evening 
they are soaked through and through, and are compelled to jog 
home on a tired, or perhaps even a lame hunter, at the con-' 
ventional six miles an hour jog trot. And what a trial that jog 
home is; it is not a pleasing thing on a rough evening, after 
an unsatisfactory day, to think of twelve or thirteen miles’ ride 
home on a tired horse; it necessitates at least two hours of the 
most unpleasant motion a horse is guilty of, and no man who 
loves his hunters would dream of hurrying them. As a rule, 
a hunter is not a good hack, and he varies the monotony of the 
ride by tripping over loose stones or digging his toes into the 
ground, and seeming to be on the point of landing on his head in 
the road, which necessitates his rider always being ready, and not 
riding with a slack rein, as he might do if he was on a first-rate 
hack. But the arrival home to snug quarters for man and beast 
soon atones for all the discomfort, and a hot bath, a cup of tea, 
and poached eggs, followed by a comfortable nap before dinner, 
restore him to perfect equanimity; and, though he may grumble 
at the bad sport and the discomforts he has endured, nothing 
‘would induce him to forego the next day's hunting if he had a’ 
horse “fit” in the stables, even though a consultation with his 
aneroid does not hold out much hope of an improvement in the 
weather. How frequently during his ride home does he repent 
not having kept “ that boy and hack” out all day, putting them ~ 
up in some village; and if on some occasions he does do so, what | 
a feeling of satisfaction he has when cantering home on his hack, 
which is like an armchair, as he thinks of the “ boy” toiling home 
slowly on his tired hunter! But, when a man has had a good 
day's hunting and has been carried well, how thoroughly satisfied 
he feels with himself and all mankind! ‘The discomforts are mini- 
mized, and the journey home is shortened by the thoughts of the 
two first-rate gallops he was in for, and his luck and good manage- 
ment in getting such a start in each, and of the excellent beha- 
viour and merits of Highflyer and Thunder, the two horses he. 
had out that day. He goes over and over again in his mind the 
two runs, jumps all his fences again in his imagination, and either 
congratulates or condemns himself for having taken that turn ° 
to the right or left, when the hounds were rather outpacing him. 
Of course on most days he has one or more companions going in ° 
the same direction, and they cau while away the time by talking 
over the events of the day.. Hunting has the most excellent etiect 
on Englishmen both mentally, morally, and physically, and it is no 
doubt y due to it that they are so successful in all parts of 
the world where determination anid pluck are necessary, and 
where hardships abound. Hunting helps to make oar soldiers 
what they are, arid that “chief” is a wise one who encourages all 
his youngsters to hunt as much as possible within ‘their means, if 
their purse only allows of one screw who can be unmercifully © 
bucketted and never seems the worse for it. It is extraordinary 
how much enjoyment those possessed of one “ screw” can get out 
of him, he seems always ready to go and neyer lame, and his'in-° 
trinsic value being so small, an accident to him entails none of the 
miseries to the owner that it would if he were a three-hundred > 
guinea hunter, with the exception of the loss of the fayourite sport | 
for some time, And much to their honour, those possessed of the | 
“screw” are often seen to the front, riding hard, and pushi 
boldiy forward, as if they had a stable full of horses at home, em 
putting to shame with unlimited: means, who possess a 
magniticent stud of perfect hunters, and yet who are never known * 
to jump a fence, but stick persistently to the gates. As'a matter | 
of th, there is no doubt that thuse who hunt regularly are - 
laying up for themselves in their old age a store of robustness, that’ 
will be a great boon to them when they are approaching the three- © 
score years and ten.’ And it is an equally certain and satisfactory 
thing that when young men are bard at work hunting, they are 
being kept away from mueh of the mischief that idleness in town 
engenders... For those that have troubles, sorrows, and worries, 
what. an inestimable boon it is! A good gallop for the time being 
banishes all these from their minds; they forget everything in their 
perfect enjoyment, and afterwards they are better able to face” 


_ | them, having been braced up both mentally and bodily by this 

| One great advantage a hunting country is that all the * 
| residents for miles round become perso acquainted, and the 
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common love of the sport brings the landowners and tenant- 
farmers into much closer communion together, and they are 
enabled to exchange’ ideas, opinions, and wishes in a much less 
formal manner than at the rent-day dinner or interviews in the 
study. The tenant also has the advantage of being able to point 
out to the landlord personally, and on the spot, any improve- 
ments that he may wish to be effected on his farm. the 
hunting counties a more genial and pleasant companion than 
the sporting farmer it is difficult to tind; though there are, of 
course, many who set their faces against it, promiment among 
whom are Scotchmen who have taken farms in England, and it 
is an unlucky fact that their numbers are increasing. These 
farmers wage a perpetual warfare, and can make themselves most 
obnoxious by wiring their fences and destroying the foxes, though 
a more short-sighted policy than the former it is difficult to 
imagine, as the wire run through their fences is more injurious to 
their own stock and young horses than it is to the hunting-men, 
For it is a serious loss if a valuable beast or young horse in a 
aa: at night tries to rush through a fence at a thin part, and is 
ound hung up inv the morning horribly cut about and injured, 
and only fit for the knacker’s yard; and the cost is much greater 
than that of mending the fences with pieces of timber or in 
other fair ways when the hunting is over for the season. The 
Hunt is always ready and willing to pay fair damages for injury 
done. The excuse these farmers make for this cowardly and 
abominable practice has a certain amount of force in it, but does 
not justify the use of such unfair means, They say that now 
England is such a network of railways, people come from all 
by train, and ride over and damage their land, at the same 
time not spending a farthing in the neighbourhood, either in 
horses or in forage for their horses, It is perfectly true—and 
a Wednesday with the Pytchley or a Friday with the Quorn 
amply verilies it—men come from all parts by train, some who 
can and some who cannot ride, and an unmitigated nuisance 
they are to the Master, Huntsman, resident sportsmen, and 
tenant-farmers. They override the hounds, and jump on those 
who are unfortunate enough to “get down” in front of them, 
and they spread over the country like a swarm of locusts, de- 
stroying all the green things of the earth, riding over wheat and 
breaking down fences. Who they are and where they come from 
no one knows; but every one does know that they are the cause 
of hunting becoming unpopular with many of the farmers. The 
farmers like those who either are resideuts in the country or 
annually take a hunting-box for the season, as they look to them, 
and rightly so, as likely purchasers of their oul four-year-olds 
and of theirforage. 
In the hunting-tield all are equal; the straightest rider is the 
best man; and it isa magnificent field for men to find their level 
in. The young farmer who rides his half-broken four-year-old 
straight to hounds is greater man than the duke, on one of his 
numerous high-priced hunters, who never goes over a fence, and 
keeps to a line of gates and roads. It isa wonderful and a sad 
sight in the great hunting centres to see how many there are who 
go out wees 8 got up,” and on magnificent horses, who never 
“ go a yard.” e reason of their appearance in the field must be 
that they fancy themselves in their spotless “ pink,” leathers, and 
boots, and that they like to show themselves and their splendid 
horses to an admiring public, though it seems an insult to the 
noble animals, who are eager and able to carry them straight and 
well across the stitfest country, to consign them to the indignity of 
tes androad-hunting. At the same time, in the Shires are to be 
ound many who are among the straightest and hardest riders and 
best horsemen in England, and it is indeed a pleasure to see 
them “ go,” and a matter of much good-natured envy to those 
who are willing, but have not the “hands” or “ seats” or the 
horses. The ness of the “ fields” is now a great drawback, 
and with a “ field” of from three to five hundred it is often not 
possible for the best and cleverest of horsemen to “ get away ” 
well, and when there is a “ breast high” scent in the grass 
countries, if a man does not get a fair start he is sure not to see 
the “ good thing,” and to revile his fate for some time to come. 
In a hunting country it is wonderful the amount of “ shop” that 
is talked during and after dinner; every man enumerates what 
fences he jumped and in what particular places he negotiated 
them; and it is most amusing to hear the gallant deeds that 
every one did, what enormous timber and water jumps they took, 
and what their horses had done and could do, with themselves 
on their backs; all these bold deeds being magnified in their 
imaginations by an excellent dinner and a good bottle of claret. 
Many more ladies hunt now than formerly, and it is, no doubt, 
a charming thing to see those who ride really fairly and well, 
and who take their own line fearlessly, and want no “ piloting” ; 
yet many of them are a drawback, as they expect to be given 
way to at gates or at the only “ practicable” places in fences, and 
should they come to grief in a run, a man would be a brute 
who did not stop to render what assistance he could, though 
inwardly cursing his fate at having lost his day's sport. Besides 
there is a tendency among ladies who give themselves up entirely 
to hunting to become masculine or horsey and slangy, or even 
worse. Married women with families have other ro domestic 
duties to attend to, which if they are always hunting they must 
necessarily neglect. I{unting has but one real drawback, and 
that is, that it is unavoidably a selfish sport, and that the money 
— on it only gives pleasure to the spender, as few men can 

ford to mount their friends, however willing they may be to do 
@0, whereas the man who has shooting can show his {friends a great 


deal of kindness and hospitality. But happy is the man who cap 
afford to keep a good stud of horses in a good hunting country, 
and rides them fairly and straight; and, if he hae sterner duties 
to perform, than hunting, at other times of the year, he may feel 
sure that hie bunting will assist: him to perform them satis- 
factorily, 


REPEATER OR SINGLE-LOADER. 


rPuERE can be very little doubt that sooner or later all the 
armies of the Great European Powers will be armed with 
repeating rifles. Whether, therefore, we should at once give our 
soldiers a repeater, or content ourselves for the time being with an 
improved single-loader, is a question of great national importance, 
as well as one of immense interest to those more immediately 
concerned. According to all accounts, it is one which before very 
long must be definitely decided either one way or the other. Just. 
at the present moment the question would indeed form an excel- 
lent subject for a prize essay competition, in which officers of the. 
several branches of the army might be invited to join; and, since. 
blue-jackets and marines are always likely to get their share of 
rifleman’s duty, either on bvard ship, in boat work, or on shore, 
the interest of the competition would be greatly increased if naval 
and sailors are, erally s ing, not much given to writi 
unless they hove to the number of 
written would not be overwhelming. It is safe to say that, 
out of the score or so sent in, the first half-dozen would contain 
some valuable remarks, It is also pretty safe to say that, though 
from the nature of the subject there might be a good deal of 
repeating, the conclusions arrived at would not be all in the same 
direction. It is quite likely that the arguments for and against 
a repeating-rifle may be made very strong indeed. The reading 
of the more able essays would not perhaps make the decision 
easier for the authorities whose business it is to decide; but there. 
would certainly be much useful comment on several points which 
cannot be neglected in coming to a decision. 


’ The chief point at issue between the advocates and non-advo- 
cates of a repeating-rifle seems to resolve itself into a fresh form 
of the old question, Can the theory be carried efficiently into prac-- 
tice? Theoretically, we suppose, every one will agree that the 
gun which can in a given time, and just when wanted, put a 
greater number of bullets into the enemy's masses is a better 
shooting teol than the gun firing a less number of bullets in the 
same given time. But, say the objectors to the repeater, your rapid. 
firing may be too rapid; you will unsteady your men; they will 
fire away all their cartridges at the long ranges ; at the critical mo- 
ment you will be short of ammunition ; the result will be dire grief, 
and so forth. To the answer that the expenditure of ammunition 
must, of course, be controlled by the commanders, the objectors 
retort proper control will be found impossible. Now, there 
is a certain amount of reasoning in what the objectors have to. 
urge. Some of them are men much used to war. Altogether the 
question seems to us to be one on which the best opinions possi-- 
ble ought to be taken. Bearing in mind that the doubtful point’ 
is whether the theory (for want of a better word) will work well 
in practice, we should like to prepare a question of the most 
homely and practical form possible; we would say then, Other 
things being equal, which of the two, the repeater or the single 
loader, is, in all kinds of combat, more likely, in the long run, 
to make the other fellows bolt first? For this—not mere numbers 
of killed and wounded—is after all what it comes to. Let the 
“ other fellows” he represented (in the first place) by the battalions. 
of the European Powers, and (in the second place) by the savage 
and half-savage peoples against whom we may at any time have’ 
to fight. It must be recollected that these others who are to be 
made to bolt first, may, or may not, be themselves armed with 
repeaters, either wholly or in part. Further, lest our “ other’ 
things being equal” should appear to any of the ques- 
tion, it must be understood that (except in the matter of “ weight 
of arm”) it is assumed for the purpose of comparison, there 
is no dilference between the repeater and the single-loader as 
regards hitting power, shot for shot; nor as regards non-liabilit 
of arm or ammunition to get out of working order, either thro 
heavy firing or through the wear and tear of a long campaign. 
With respect to the comparative weights of arm, it cannot, of 
course, be expected that a repeater will be no heavier than a single- 
loader; and, no doubt, the weight, particularly of the infantry 
arm, is a most important point. But either the objectors to 
repeaters must, for the sake of meeting in argument, be silent 
about the weight which (in a sense) the single-loader receives, or 
the advocates of repeaters must make their case good enough to 
carry the extra ee Clearing the question, then, of all specific 
merits of this or that icular arm, we would take it in its’ 
general bearing to say, Is it an advantage or disadvantage to have 
increased rapidity of fire, for a few rounds when wanted, accom- 
panied, of course, by a proportionately increased rapidity in the: 
expenditure of cartridges. 
Though, as a rule, it is better not to hamper with one’s owr 
remarks a case sent for counsel’s opinion, still it is always satis- 
factory, and sometimes an advantage, to have our views on certain 
ints in connexion with the case either or dissipated 
yy an opinion presumably better than our own. Therefore, before 
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hearing, as we hope we may, what the experts (setting themselves 
to serious thinking-out) have to say phon the scare. we write 
down that»we are inclined to vote for the issue, so soon as the 
pattern is approved and as quickly as they can be turned out, of 
repeating ritles and carbines to take the place of the present 
Martini-Henry. Chiefly because in the contlict between masses 
we believe that, be the “ fire-discipline” good or bad, the occasion 
must often ha when the troops armed with repeaters will be 
able to put in three or four mae shots, while the single-loading 
men will be busy with the levers of their breech-actions, just as, 
about twenty years ago, the breechloaders put in three or four 
pitiless shots when the muzzle-loading men were busy with their 
ramrods and feeling for their percussion caps. It is difficult, almost 
impossible, to understand how any comparative disadvantage in 
the repeater, or any comparative advantage in the single-loader, 
can compensate for the three or four shots to one at the critical 
seconds of a great shock. Also, because in all the lesser kinds of 
combat incidental to a campaign, and often of vast importance in 
their result, when comparatively small parties are engaged in the 
attack and defence of e and ammunition-trains, of rifle-pits 
or detached buildings, in street and house-to-house fighting, and so 
on, it seems to us that the repeating-rifle will have all the advantage 
over a single-loader that a revolver has over a single-barrel pistol 
in similar situations; not because the repeater can fire more shots 
than a single-loader in a quarter of an hour (which, of course, it 
could not, reckoning the time taken to reload the repeater), not 
more in any given five minutes (which perhaps it could), but 
because just in eight or ten most critical seconds of time the 
repeater can fire several shots in rapid succession. At these times 
the comparison of a repeater with a single-loader in the field may 
be exemplified by the comparison of a double-gun with a single- 
gun in covert-shooting. In either case it is, of course, the power 
of the shooter to shoot again just when there is an opportunity of 
a shot which causes the value of the double-gun or repeater to 
increase, as one might say, almost as the equare of the number of 
cartridges which can be fired without stopping to reload. On the 
whole, with repeaters as against single-loaders, one might, in con- 
sideration of the extra rapeaity, gladly run all the risk of agen 3 
short of ammunition. ith repeaters as against repeaters, suc 
risk might perhaps be absolutely greater than it is at present, or 
than it was in the old muzzle-loading days, but it would, at all 
events, be the same for both sides. 


There is no doubt that the experience of the last few roe ag 6 
has made officers very doubtful as to the retentive faculty in 
shooting of the average British recruit. But it is just possible 
that too much fuss is being made about the repeater being 


likely to lead to much more random firing, and consequently to 
much —_— waste of ammunition, than heretofore. Waste of 
fire in battle of course there must be; and in the case of troops 


given over wholly to scare it is probable that men skulking 
to refill their magazines, and then simply blazing away their 
repeaters, will get rid of their rounds at a greater rate than 
the men with single-loaders in a like predicament. But then 
arms are not designed and manufactured with the idea that 
they are to be used by men in such miserable plight. It seems to 
be sometimes forgotten that there is such a thing as steadying 
down under fire. Behaviour in action varies not only directly 
with the previous training and immediate leading, but also 
enn d with the breed or breeds of men reas age | the army. 
tween the small percentage of the very daring who need no 
settling down and the still smaller percentage of the positively 
timid who will never settle down, there is in every battalion, 
British or other, a large bulk of men who require more or less 
time to steady down from the first excitement of the fight to the 
condition of doing the best they can. That time may be the 
hours of a first fight or the weeks of a long campaign. Our fight- 
ing of late years, particularly in South Africa and the Soudan, 
has not been very conducive to the steadying down we mean. 
What with rushes and surprises and terrible slaughter (in pro- 
portion to the time engaged), there was barely time for any, 
except the very coolest heads and hands, to get over the first 
excitement. Now and then, however, notably at Kambula Kop, 
where there was a good long fight of three or four hours, our 
rank and file showed in an eminent degree the English quality of 
steadying themselves from pretty wild firing at first to firing only 
and whenever there was a good chance of hitting ; to giving, in fact 
(to use their own expressive language) as good as they got, and a 
deal more. Suppose our training (as it ought to be) and our 
eading (as, no doubt, it will be) as good as our neighbours’, the 
cate adoption of repeating-rifles by the Great Powers ought to 
e in favour of a race who possess in a great degree the grand 
pony. be steadying down and taking it coolly under fire. At = | 
rate, the probable worth of a ating arm should be considered, 
not only when depreciated in the flurried moments of the first 
onset, but also in those times when soldiers and seamen, settled 
down to their work, are resolutely bent on getting out the full 
value of a weapon they car trust. 

One thing is quite certain. Whenever repeating carbines and 
rifles are issued to our cavalry and infantry, the matter of supply 
of ammunition to the front, the replenishing of the men’s pouches, 
and the refilling of the ines of the arms will require a great 
deal of attention, both as to the best methods of doing these 
things and as to the drill in carrying them out. 

In any case, we might with advantage have a better system 
than at present of rapidly and surely pointing out to every man 


who is firing, especially in volleys, the distant object to be hit. If 
the truth were known, there is more fire through men not 
knowing exactly what to aim at than there is in reckless aiming 
and firing when the object is well known and distinct, 


EASTERN NATIONALITY. 


AX important and interesting question is now awaiting decision 
on appeal from an order made by the British Consul-General 
in Siam. It involves a definition of the national character of 
Euro and other persons who go to take up their abode in 
Oriental countries under the rule of Oriental. sovereigns and 
Governments. Hitherto most persons who have so expatriated 
themselves have been only too glad to take advantage of the 
opportunity allowed them by treaty to themselves under the 
protection of a European Consul, and so retain what was con- 
sidered the privilege of being dealt with in legal cases according 
to European law. But as the Oriental countries have advanced in 
civilization, and have adopted legal codes almost, if not quite, as 
enlightened as the codes of Europe and America, the object of so 
escaping from the territorial Courts and appealing to Consular 
jurisdiction has become less obvious and less generally recognized. 
it may be added that the administration of justice by European 
Consuls—some of them being mere merchants or traders, quite un- 
versed in legal knowledge—has given in some Oriental countries 
considerable dissatisfaction to the suitors who were compelled to 
appeal to it; whilst, on the other hand, the trained lawyers who, 
in Japan and some other Eastern countries, administer justice in 
the local courts, have begun to give decisions which are in all 
respects unobjectionable, Under these circumstances‘it is not 
surprising that there should occasionally be a disposition on the 
part of immigrant Europeans to voluntarily abandon the old- 
iashioned privilege, and actually prefer to have their lawsuits 
decided by the territorial authority. The case which has just 
arisen is that of a person in this position, who has brought it 
forward principally with a view of obtaining a definite settle- 
ment of the point at issue—namely, whether it is competent to 
a foreigner residing in the East to place himself under the legal 
jurisdiction of the country to which he bas migrated. 

It may be well to explain the high significance which this question 
seems likely to assume from an international point of view. It is 
well known that large numbers of foreigners are now resorting, and 
likely in future to resort still more often, to those countries whose 
vast undeveloped resources lie awaiting their enterprise, and where 
their presence is now encouraged by very generous and enlightened 
action on the part of the territorial soverei Many of these 
immigrants will no doubt in future, as they have in the past, avail 
themselves of their treaty rights, and exempt themselves from 
the local jurisdiction by registering themselves at the European 
Consulates. But many may also be expected to take a different 
view of their position, and to think that they will live more 
comfortably and more happily under the authority of the law. 
courts established by the suvereign authority in the country of 
their adoption. And, if this is true of European settlers, it may 
be still more true of Asiatics, who, although entitled to be registered 
as the protégés of European Consuls, may neglect voluntarily, or 
through carelessness, to enrol themselves on the Consular registers. 
There is already in Siam an enormous number of Asiatic immi-. 
grants, coming from the neighbouring districts which are under 
the protection of England or of France, who have taken up their 
abode in the country, intermarried with Siamese women, adopted 
Siamese habits, and to all intents and purposes transformed them- 
selves into Siamese subjects. In hundreds of cases thg origin of 
these people is not inquired into or known; they continue to 
trade and live, to sue and be sued, as Siamese subjects, until some 
question arises in which it is convenient either to them to 
claim for themselves, or for some Consul to claim for them, the 
rights of internationality above referred to. Then for the first 
time they disclose the fact that they were born, say, in British 
Burmah or in French Cochin China. Then for the first time 
a claim is put in that they shall be tried before the English or 
French Consular authorities; and the native Government is 
requested to hand them over to those authorities, and abandon 
all right of jurisdiction over them. If this claim is valid, and 
can enforced at pleasure or kept in the background as it 
suits the convenience for the time being of the Euro Consuls, 
it is clear that there must always be a large 8 rinkling of resi- 
dents in all Oriental countries who have for time ve no 
defined legal nationality, and who can cause infinite trouble by 


omg | at one time to be, for instance, Siamese, at another. 
time ish, and at another time, perhaps, French or Portu-. 
guese. Moreover, the sovereigns of these countries would be’ 


liable from time to time to find bodies of persons whom. 
they reasonably sup; to be their subjects withdrawn from. 
their authority and handed over to the charge of an alien, and 

haps hostile, nationality. It is with a view to clearing up the 
ee on these points that an English-bora gentleman now residing 
in Siam has brought forward the curious case upon which an 
appeal is now pending. 

The facts are briefly these. In July last a suit was instituted | 
in the British Consular Court by a Chinaman against an English-- 
man, who had taken up his permanent domicile in Siam early in 
the year, and had avoided registering himself as a British subject 
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under the treaty of 1855; He at once claimed exemption from 
urisdiction in that court,on the ground that, not being registered 
a British subject, his nationality was Siamese under the general 
w which makes domicile the test. Now by that rule it is clear 
that the nationality of an Englishman who settles in a forei 
country animo manendi is altered from British to that of the 
country of his adoption, in the absence of any legal reason to the 
contrary ; and so far this claimant of Siamese jurisdiction seems 
to have right on his side. But he further. He cites the 
words of the British Order in Council of July 28, 1856, which 
treats of the status of Englishmen who omit to register themselves 
in Siam. Section 29 provides that “ any British —— who shall 
tefuse or neglect to make application so to be enrolled” (on the 
register), “and who shall not be able to excuse to the satisfaction 
of the said Consul such his refusal or neglect, shall not be entitled 
to be recognized or protected as a British subject in any dif- 
ficulties or suits whatsoever in which he may have been involved 
within the dominions of the kings of Siam, within the time during 
which he shall not have been so enrolled.” Now the defendant 
in this action claims that these words throw the option of electing 
or not electing a British character upon the individual himself, 
and, that being so, he elects to forego his right to extra- 
territoriality. 
It would have been interesting to hear the other side on the 
uestion thus raised; but Mr. Satow, the Minister Resident in 
kok, was at the time absent; and the Consul, Mr. Gould, 
who heard the argument, did not venture upon a discussion of the 
principle involved. But it is at least open to doubt whether 
the section above quoted will not bear another meaning. Words 
which deprive a man of his right to claim certain privileges are 
not the same in their effect as words which directly deprive him 
of those privileges ; and the Consul may reasonably hold that the 
section primd facie gives him the option of depriving a non- 
i Englishman of his protection or not, as he thinks 
fit. But this is one of the points now pending decision on appeal 
from Mr. Gould’s order. That official declared that the British 
Consular authorities never had allowed, and, he believed, never 
would allow, the rule that a person of English birth could ever get 
rid of his national character; and as the English birth of the de- 
fendant was not denied, he overruled his argument. Since then it 
has not been found possible to ascertain the exact view held by the 
Consular authorities in Bangkok. Generally speaking, they have 
continued to claim the non-registered Englishman as under their 
jurisdiction ; and he is alluded to in that character in a letter of 
. Satow’s printed in the Stratts Times of December 30th last. 
On the other hand, on the 3rd of January, four days afterwards, 
in an action in his own Court, Mr. Satow somewhat inconsistently 
declared that he “intended to treat him therein as what he had 
claimed to be—namely, as a Siamese subject.” In short, no little 
perplexity seems to have been caused by a claim which is virtually 
new, because until this time no one has been found willing or 
able to force it to an authoritative decision. It constitutes a p 
of the “ registration question” now exciting so much interest in 
the Far East, more important than any other from an international 
point of view. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


T was Lord John Russell, we believe, who invented “ the 
intelligent foreigner.” He was called into existence about the 


Gallery of the House of Commons on Monday night and Tuesday 
morning. He would be able to see what we have come to in 
fleeing, properly enough, from Gatton and Old Sarum. That 
noisy, frowzy, soiled, and tumbled mob was the first legislative 
assembly in the world. An Irish Doctor, whose deportment and 

that: Mr. Bob Sawyer has been returned to Par- 
liament, was at one time reciting scraps of music-hall songs, at 


another majestically, but as his members dis- 
jectedly, in the Speaker's chair, which he seemed to regard as a 
good , if he could take that 


to sleep in. Happy the 
view of it ! Instead of the Iewwh 


were in church seger| ing to an edifying but soothing discourse. 
One Irish member, with instinctive discernment, perceived that 
a member sitting opposite, and no doubt selected entirely at 
random, was , and audibly communicated his disco to 


the House, including the incriminated gentleman, who soberly dis- 
claimed the imputation, it being then but the third hour of the day. 
Another Irish gentleman, of great stature and powerful ph ique, 
communicated to a smaller neighbour his intention of lacking 
both his eyes as soon as he got him outside the House—a post- 
sho a dawning sense of Parliamentary decorum 
which it is satisfactory to note in the Irish quarter. It is true 
that Mr, J. O'Connor, to whom nobody had pointed, declared that 
that was not the remark he had made; but how he came to 
ize and more or less appropriate the remark to himself the 
ini Whatever 


House, the transition a verbis ad verbera was not made, so far ag 
is yet known, within its walls. 

The Irish members confined their attacks on constituted 
authorities to the Judges in their own country, between whom 
and themselves there is naturally a certain incompatibility. It 
was left to one English member exultingly to’ announce the 
declining popularity of the Royal Family, and to another to 
attack an exiled foreign Prince, whose munificence is proverbial, 
for sponging upon a host who had lent him a house, Mr, 
Gladstone had not come down from Dollis Hill, or from Carlton 
House Terrace, or wherever he may have happened to be, or he 
would certainly have rebuked with generous warmth this un- 
becoming imputation, which Mr. Herbert Gladstone would no 
doubt equally resent. There is no law in England —s every~ 
body to have, or to live in, a house of his own. The aspect of 
the House as the small hours grew on to the large hours of 
Tuesday morning, and down again towards the small hours, sug- 
gested the idea that refugees from an earthquake had sheltered 
themselves there, or that some unseen prince had half-completed 
the awakening kiss on the lips of an invisible sleeping beauty. 
Members disappear2d in evening dress and reappeared in loose 
wrappers and soft hats which would bear a good deal of crushing. 
In the dining-rooms and at the refreshment-bar they struggled as 


men in a beleaguered town for fragments and remnants of food. 


They snatched a fitful repose in the library, the cloak-room, and in 
the outlying offices. The clerks at the table exhibited the varieties 
of expression which the human countenance in sleep is capable of 
taking. At length the final vote was obtained, and the usual supple- 
mentary business got rid of. At half-past one, or thereabouts, on 
Tuesday afternoon the scourers and swee came, and got rid of 
the dirt and rubbish which was unable to take itself sponta- 
neously off. 

The Government cannot be altogether qo of contributory 
negligence in this matter. In placing the Navy Estimates, which 
it was not necessary to take at once, before the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, which were indispensable, Mr. W. H. Smith played into 
the hands of the tacticians of delay. The Government went on 
until midnight between Monday and Tuesday, and then offered to 
withdraw the Navy Estimates, a proposal the acceptance of which 
would have involved the waste of the six hours already spent 
on Monday in order to save a few hours on Tuesday morning. 
The overture was rejected, and the wrangle went on. To Mr. 
Courtney belongs the distinction of having first given effect 
to the new Closure rule. we motions for reporting pro- 
gress which had not been made having been rejected, the in- 
coherent and imbecile talk went on, and it was not until twenty- 
five minutes to five that Mr. W. H. Smith thought that the time 
had come for moving that the question be now put. Mr. 
Courtney had been eleven hours in the Chair, and unless he was 
to take root there like the sedentary American young lady at the 
ball, it was necessary that he should be transplanted. The rule is 
enforcible only when the Speaker or the Chairman of Ways and 
Means is in the Chair. “casual” Chairman is not deemed 
worthy to wield this formidable weapon, and it was necessary to 
give effect to it before Mr. Courtney fainted at the table or was 
carried exhausted out of the House, Mr. Courtney continued in 
his post an hour a to bring the Civil Service Estimates fairly 
into the swing of debate, and then yielded his place to Mr. Raikes, 
who in turn ceded it to Sir John Gorst. Mr. Courtney returned 
after a brief snatch of repose. “For this relief much thanks.” 
His presence and the attendance of more than two hundred sup- 

rters of the Government restored the power of the House over 
its own business, and the possibility of enforcing the Closure again 
obviated the necessity of actually having recourse to it. The pro- 
vision which requires that when forty members or more oppose 
the Closure more than two hundred members must support it 
gives an opportunity for continuing debates against the wish of 
the majority which might not be excessive in a House of Com- 
mons constituted as the House of Commons has hitherto been, but 
scarcely suited to an assembly in which the am is led by 
Mr. Gladstone—the Gladstone that now is—Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Labouchere. The real leadership is in the 
hands of the members for Northampton and Cork, the ostensible 
leaders being little more than confederates who mask their 
operations. At length the last vote was passed, and the House 
at ten minutes to one was able to resume and to resolve itself 
formally into Committee of Ways and Means. 

The carnival of obstruction on Monday evening had been pre- 
ceded by Mr. Balfour's notice that on Tuesday he would move for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the more effectual prevention and 
punishment of crime in Ireland, by Mr. W. H. Smith’s intimation 
that he would move on the same day that Mr. Balfour’s Bill take. 
precedence of other business, and by Mr. John Morley’s announce- 
ment that he would ask the House to refuse to pos the 
‘business of the nation in favour of a Bill for increasing the 
stringency of criminal legislation in Ireland until securi: been 
taken against the abuse of the law by the exaction of excessive 
rents. these pro and of the oe on either side we 
-_ elsewhere. Mr. Morley acquitted himself well enough from 

@ oratorical point of view. is not a debater; he gives no 
promise of ever becoming a debater. But when he can secure his 
place by moving the adjournment or an amendment, he can make 
an effective speech. He has little of the enthusiasm of the 
French revolutionists of 1789, who are his political teachers. A 
sombre Puritanism, curiously divorced from the Puritan or any 
other theology, is impressed on his mind and He can 


| 

time of the first Reform Bill in order to ee his amazement at 

Gatton and Old Sarum. Ifhe survives, and is not in his dotage, 

as we fear may be the case from some remarks occasionally attri- 

buted to him, it is to be hoped that he was in the Strangers’ 

ow sh, and not only the 

t the k and Scote e human snore, periodically 

broke in upon the crag more articulate utterances of the 

gentleman upon his legs. Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. John Morley 

must have ; dreamed that it was and | 

_ & may have happened, or may be about to happen, outside the 
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kindle into a gloomy and lurid earnestness, and he has acquired 
from his leader the art of brandishing his arm and pointing his 
at the bench ite him in a manner impressive enough. 
‘When the object of these attentions is the quiet and composed 
Sgare of Mr. Smith, whose opening was that of a 
ister animated by a sense of duty which he does not think 
it necessary to talk about, they lose something of their effect. 
Mr. Morley’s position pd nap: one. He is a sort of Oliver 
Twist, who has lost ing of his innocence, whom Bill 
Sikes and Toby Crackit put up for their jobs. Mr. Gladstone 
has a perfect right to dispose as he thinks best of what remains to 
him of the future and of his political character. But it is melan- 
choly to think that he has the power of compromising younger 
men like Mr. John Morley and Mr. Bryce in a policy which strikes 
at the root of public law and civil order, and the commonest obli- 
gations of personal and commercial honesty. Mr. Morley’s pre- 
tension that cure must precede coercion, when of course coercion 
would be superfluous—that is to say, that no one must obey a 
law which he desires to see c —was a sophism which it 
did not need Mr. Balfour's intellectual ess to expose. Mr. 
Morley declares that he is less anxious “ to punish a few hundred 
ruffians than to procure justice for a thousand honest men.” In 
conniving at the impunity of a few hundred ruffians, Mr. Morley 
disregards the danger of being looked upon as a deliberate ac- 
complice in outrages, fraud, and terrorism, directed against the 
thousand honest men of whom he professes to be the champion. 
It is plain with whom his sympathies lie. On ordinary occasions 
Mr. Morley would be fairly matched with Mr. Balfour; but his 
declamation on Tuesday collapsed, like a pricked bladder, before 
the keen and closely-reasoned ment of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. The rest of the debate on Tuesday, except for the 
h of Mr. H. H. Fowler, whose ordinarily effective rhetoric 
was marred by the moral embarrassment into which Mr. Gladstone 
has betrayed his followers, and for acogent reply from Mr. ee 
was, like the whole of the debate on Wednesday afternoon, li 
more than padding. 

Mr. Gladstone, who had come down on Tuesday afternoon, 
made a theatrical entry bearing a huge volume suggestive of the 
mock-books of explosives carried by the St. Petersburg anarch- 
ists, and feigned to be very busy in taking notes, Mr. Childers 
assisting him somewhat after the fashion of the unfortunate 
bearers of the desks of the Universal Information Society who 
perambulate the streets. But as it appeared he had no intention 
of speaking, and the book was apparently an adaptation of the 
manceuvre by which Pitt once pk oe an opponent—Erskine, 
if we recollect rightly. The promise disappointed on Tuesday 
was kept on ‘Ihursday, when Mr. Gladstone discharged the poi- 
soned missiles with which he had provided himself in the 
of Lord Cowper’s Report. Mr. Gladstone's speech was remar 
for an agility in tergiversation which exceeds even his former per- 
formances. So rapid were his movements, so bewildering to the 
eye and mind, that at any given moment it was impossible to say 
what portion of him was presented to the House. At times, as by 
a species of thaumatrope, the back view and the front view were 
combined in a single visual and mental impression, The Greek 
old man of the sea was not more multiform, It was given te Mr. 
Chamberlain to seize our terrestrial Proteus and force the truth 
from him, and even to transform Mr. John Morley into a defender of 
law and order. If the conversion of Mr. Gladstone into the ally 
of anarchy in Ireland and the champion of Obstruction in the 
House of Commons were merely a personal degradation, it would 
be melancholy enough. But it is bringing with it a depravation 
of the public conscience and of the honour of Parliament which 
are of far graver import. While Mr. Gladstone is thus making 
mockery for the Philistines, and pulling the pillars of the Consti- 
tution about his own head and theirs, the House of Lords is doing 
its work steadily enough. The upper political atmosphere is calm, 
while the air below is rent with storms. 


In the Saturday Review of March 12 we commented adversely 
nm the conduct attributed by the Secretary of the Admiralty to 
William Plowden in communicating to the Times extracts 
from the evidence taken before the Select Committee on Admiralty 
Contracts, and indications of the character in some points of the 
Report with which, it was alleged, he had become confidentially 
acquainted, Our remarks were based on, and repeated, the state- 
ment of Mr. Forwood on Tuesday, March 7, which at the time of 
our writing was unanswered, remained so until the evening of 
Friday, March 11, when Sir William Plowden explained the part 
which he had taken in the matter. Sir William then stated that 
he thought, and he gave his reasons for thinking, that he was at 
liberty to communicate the extracts from the evidence to a friend, 
who may have sent them to the 7%mes, and that, though he read 
the Report, he took no notes of it, and did not furnish to that 
journal the indications of its character which were supplied. Mr. 
the contrary, held that both evidence and Report were 
confidential. We need not say that we accept entirely Sir William 
Plowden’s statement that he acted in guvod faith in the matter, 
that he believed, from what he was told in the Admiralty, that 
he was at li to deal with the extracts from the evidence, and 
that he had no oo do with the information as to points in 
the Report of which the Times came into possession. 


THE ANTI-PAPAL ULTRAMONTANE CONSPIRACY. 


NOBoDy who is at all familiar with the ecclesiastical politics 
of Italy for the last half century will have been ised at 
the appearance of the anonymous pamphlet noticed by the Times’ 
ent at Paris the other day, bearing the title Le Pape et 
le Vatican, which was published at e, and at once placed on 
the Index. There has indeed ever since the restoration of the 
Temporal Sovereignty of the hy by the Treaty of Vienna in 
1814 been a party known as the Ze/anti, or in later days as the 
Gesuitanti, who were Papa iores, and if the reigning pon 
betrayed any semblance of Liberal tendencies did their utmost to 
thwart him by a process of veiled but virulent and vexatious 
obstruction. vi, the Liberal Minister of Pius VII., was no 
less hated by the Zelanti than by the Revolutionists. The next 
Pope, Leo XI., was elected through their influence, and during 
his brief pontificate acted in accordance with their views, Under 
his successor, Pius VIII., the Secret Societies menaced the Papal 
States, and the authorities adopted in self-defence the very ques- 
tionable experiment of organizing, under the name of Sanfedisti, 
a kind of rival secret society of their own, composed mainly of the 
worst and poorest classes, which very soon, as might have been 
— beyond their control; and the deeds of violence it 
ao , in the assumed interests of the Papacy, conspi 
with the arbitrary policy of the Government to further the growi 
discontent throughout the reign of Gregory XVI. In the person at 
Pius IX.—putting aside the first two years of his administration, 
when they were violently opposed to him—the Zelunti, or as they 
were now coming very naturally to be named, the Geswit 
mounted the Papal throne. At an earlier period the Cardinal 
Prince Bishop Diepenbrock, himself a pupil of the firm and large- 
minded Bishop Sailer, in urging the necessity of extensive ecclesi- 
astical reforms observed, “ It is true indeed that the ultra party in the 
Church hope to reach their by an opposite road, but such areturn 
to the past is an impossibility in history.” ‘This is true, no doubt, 
but the desperate etfort to restore it—of which Diepenbrock only 
lived to witness the first tentative approaches—is possible enough, 
What to him looked like an isolated and half-unconscious ten- 
dency has since developed into a powerful and well-organized party 
with clearly-defined aims, and through the wide ramitications of 
the restored Jesuit Order—that fatal legacy of Pius VII.—has 
secured for itself a firm footing in the Roman Catholic Chure 
and notably in Italy. In 1850 was started the famous Jes 
organ, the Civilta Cattolica, at first as a private enterprise, but 
sixteen years later it was solemnly authenticated by a Papal Brief 
which gave it a quasi-official character as the mouthpiece of 
the Holy See. It is curious to reflect that Father Curci, now an 
ardent reformer and victim of Jesuit persecution, was one of its 
earliest and ablest contributors. At one time its principal articles 
used to be submitted in proof to Pius IX., and it was in fact the 
faithful and strenuous expositor of the line of policy, in matters 
both spiritual and secular, which he had made his own. Both 
lines of policy attained their consummation or catastrophe in 
1870, the one in the Vatican d the other in the contempo- 
raneous downfall of the Temporal Power, which Pius had exalted, 
as nearly as could be done without a formal ex cathedré definition, 
into a dogma of faith. It was inculcated usgue ad nauseam in 
Briefs, Allocutions, Encyclicals, and other less formal utterances 
from the Papal chair, was preached from countless pulpits—in 
England as well as elsewhere—and Catholics of unblemished or- 
thodoxy who were suspected of disputing it were in many cases 
refused the Sacraments. It was not indeed exactly declared to 
be an article of faith, but it was a doctrine you could not 
without peril of your soul reject. The most fervent rhetoric and 
what was sqrmetiy intended for logic of—inter alios—Dr. 
Manning, both before and after his promotion to thé See of 
Westminster, were expended in enforcing what he almost ap- 
d for the moment to as the central truth of 
Christianity, Good Catholics were exhorted to fight for it, not onl 
with their pens but with their swords, and a number of youth 
enthusiasts, with a zeal worthy of a better and less hopeless cause, 
i the ranks of the Papal Zouaves, and were taught, like 
ahometans fighting for the Koran, to believe themselves martyrs 
if they fell. But the Temporal Power is gone—to all appearance 
for ever—and its most uncompromising preachers clerical or lay 
have for the most Bee learnt to substitute a “golden silence 
for a garrulity which perhaps may have once looked “ silvern ” to 
the more fanatical and least instructed of their followers. 

And here we are naturally led to notice a remarkable man, 
whose death at the age of seventy-three was reported only last 
Monday, and who some five-and-twenty years was far the 
most prominent personage among the Italian clergy, and one of the 
best hated, as he had formerly been one of the best loved, of 
living Cathclic divines. Father Passaglia, like Father Curci, had 
been a Jesuit from his youth upwards, though he left the Order 
at a much earlier date—about 1850, if we recollect rightly—and 
was both before and after leaving them a personal favourite of 
Pius IX. His theological orthodoxy was unimpeachable in the 
strictest ultramontane sense. He had written an elaborate work 
in vindication of the divine prerogatives of the See of Peter, which 
was summarized in an English form by one of the cleverest 
and most thoroughgoing of the Oxford converts. He had 


also compiled a treatise in three huge folios desi to prove 
_ by the uninterrupted tradition of the Church the doctrine of the 

Immaculate Conception, which was published at the papal press, 
| and in fact supplied the basis of the papal definition of that dogme 
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‘on December 8, 1854. He also wrote learned works in support of 


other: theologi¢al verities, and was for many years the most culti- 
ated and sought after of the theological professors at the Collegio 
Romano. But all this availed him nothing when he was found 
wanting in the one thing needful, what was for the moment the 
articulus stantis aut cadentis Ecclesiae, an uncompromising faith in 
the divine right of the temporal Papacy. And there, in spite of his 
Jesuit training and an ents, Passaglia drew a line. In pure 
theology he remained, so far as we are aware, an Ultramontane to 
‘the last, a believer in papal autocracy and even papal infallibility, 
though he took no part in the Vatican controversy of 1870, and 
may not improbably have thought the definition inexpedient ; 
he had indeed before that time retired from public life alto- 
gether. But he discerned as early as 1860 the unwisdom of the 

‘on possumus attitude, and used all his influence, which at the 
time was considerable, to bring about an understanding on 
the basis of a full recognition of the spiritual independence of 
the Supreme Pontiff and the cession of his civil sovereignty. With 
Pius IX. he of course failed, but he succeeded in procuring the 
signatures of 10,000 Italian priests to a petition to the Pope drawn 
up in this sense. It was repudiated with many anathemas, and 
Passaglia himself incurred excommunication, and on one occasion 
narrowly escaped arrest by the Papal police ; he was sheltered in 
her house by an English convert lady residing in Rome, who 
claimed the immunities of a British subject. After this he was 
appointed by the eg, ow a professorship at Turin, and sat for a 
time in the Italian Parliament, where however his somewhat 
—— and scholastic style of oratory did not prove a success, 

‘or several years past he had sunk very much into oblivion, but 
he, like Curci, was relieved from ecclesiastical censures after the 
accession of the present Pope. Many probably will have learnt 
for the first time from the recent announcement of his death that 
up to last week he was still alive. But it must not therefore be 
forgotten that he was for many years regarded as the chief orna- 
ment of the Jesuit Order and facile princeps among contemporary 
Italian divines, the personal intimate and trusted adviser of the 
Pope, until he suddenly fell into disgrace and incurred the bitterest 
enmity of Pope and Jesuits alike, simply because he had the dis- 


cernment to recognize and the honesty to avow the untheological _ 


absurdity of erecting the temporal sovereignty of the Roman 
Pontiff into a verity of faith. He was the victim of the party who 
were dominant under Pius IX., and who from the first have been 
doing their utmost—to Mr. Herbert Gladstone's favourite 
phraseology—to put a very long nail into the coffin of his suc- 
cessor, And the phrase in this case indeed has a somewhat 
ominous significance. Italian like other parties have a head and a 
tail, but it is an unpleasant peculiarity of the Italian tail to have 
@ habit of condescending to the vulgar and what might be thought 
the obsolete machinery of poison. Strong reasons are alleged in 
the Life of Rosmini just published by his friend, Father Lockhart, 
for suspecting that his end was brought about in that manner, and 
it is well known that Cardinal Franchi, Leo XIII.'s first S-cre- 
eof State and trusted councillor, was poisoned in a cup of 
coffee not long after his oa tg: to that office. 

It is then quite a mistake for the Times’ Correspondent to speak 
of this new pamphlet as “the commencement of a covert crusade 
against Leo XIII.,” and the sign of “an Ultramontane coalition 
now being formed against him.” The “coalition ” has existed for 
three-quarters of a century, sometimes in alliance, sometimes in 


. antagonism with the reigning Pope. It dictated, and therefore 


supported, the policy of Pius IX., it went again into oppcsition 
on the election of his successor. This last brochure appears to have 
been immediately occasioned by the action of Leo itd about 
the German Septennate, That the step is open to criticism, 
though on very different grounds, is not to be denied; and it is 
rather amusing—after all the indignant disclaimers of any duty 
of civil allegiance to the 4d See volunteered uot so very long ago 
in reply to Mr. Gladstone's Vaticanism—to find the Tablet insisting 
that after all “the finer loyalties of life and allegiance” do 
require obedience to his civil injunctions. But that, we need 
hardly say, is not at all the “womeng of objection raised by the 
anonymous Gesuitante pamphleteer. He is shocked at the in- 
direct snub administered to “the 200 French Royalists elected 
in defiance of the shameless pressure of the Government,” and 
redicts in consequence the separation of Church and State in 
nce. “The barbarous invader of her sacred soil” has now— 
prok pudor !—become “the ally of the Holy Father, the newly 
chosen protector of the interests of the Church.” And he proceeds 
with studied insolence to indulge in the following strain of 
pathetic declamation :— 

‘When Prince Bismarck, thinking only cf the destruction of France, and 
throwing into the balance the last coppers of Germany, found some among 
his countrymen bold enough not to yield without resistance to the man of 
blood, who rushed to the help of the implacable Pomeranian ? Who em- 


ployed alike persuasion and menace to remove obstacles, to render all-- 


powerful the authority of the Prince of bloodshed? Oh! grief beyond 
measure, it was the common Father of the Faithful, the last defender of 
oppressed justice, the only one whose august word had still the power to 
strike down, like lightning, unjust might. 
By this faithless betrayal of duty “the common Father of the 
faithful” has indeed secured the Septennate, but he has ruined 
the Catholic party and the cause of the Church in Germany as 
well asin France ; “ the result will be that in several constituencies 
the Catholics will be supplanted by Socialists, in others by ultra- 
Protestants,” and “the Holy See will have to regret the de- 
a result” of its folly. This view is supported by an 
istorical summary of the true cause—it was a single and a very 


simple one—of the French Revolution, which is quite a gem in 
its way ; 

A dynasty of 13 centuries was levelled in France and a Royal family 
decapitated because an august woman, the saintly and unfortunate Marie 
Antvinette, was styled The Austrian by her enemies. What shall we tell 
the faithful when they ask us whether it is true that.the Head of the 
Church has become German ? 

In short the Holy Fatber, “ whom Providence "—very ony 
—* placed on the throne of St. Peter,” is politely informed, wit 
a frankness which leaves nothing to be desired, that he is really 
the successor not of Peter, but of Judas Iscariot ; 

What pernicious spirit has deranged the penetrating vision of the great 
Prince whom Providence has placed on the throne of St. Peter? It is the 
Perugini, the bustling tribe of priests who knew Leo XIII, in his Perugian 
Archbishopric, and have now invaded the Vatican. It is the old Italian 
spirit, ever in quest of temporal enjoyment and never of the salvation of 
souls, ever sceptical, mocking, incredulous, and especially hostile to France. 
. - - In the chests of the Italian Treasury there are millions which the 
Pope has always refused, and which are constantly accumulating. The 
dazzle of this gold is what excites so much covetousness. Was not Christ 
sold for 30 pieces of silver? Is it not surprising that there is an attempt 
to sell his Bride, the Holy Catholic Church, for a few millions ? 

Tt has been hitherto universally helieved that the policy of 
Leo XIII. has secured very solid gains for the Catholic cause in 
Germany, but the pamphleteer knows better. “ Read the compact 
concluded between Prince Bismarck and the Holy See. A few 
favours are accorded indeed to the Catholic clergy "—that is to 
say, nearly the whole burden of the Falk laws is practically, if not 
formally removed—* but "—and this is a very vital “ but ”"—“ all 
these concessions do not affect the Jesuits.” Hine ille lacryme; here 
is revealed at once the origin and the purport of this ultramontane 
jeremiad on the wicked fuithlessness of the common “ Futher of 
the faithful.” In spite of all rhetorical cant about “ the salvation 
of souls,” and the sacredness of French soil, and “ the defence 
of oppressed justice,” there is one thing needful, and without it the 
care of all the Churches is but labour lost. To the Gesuitantt 
the highest interests of Christianity and of the Church are 
—* identified with the aggrandizement of the Jesuit 
er. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


i is almost needless to say that a performance at the Crystal 
Palace of the Overture to Don Giovanni was in every respect 
excellent. Full justice was done to the fire and ingenuity with 
which Mozart suspends the interest from point to point, from 
passage to passage, and so adjusts his slender resources as to pro- 
duce thunders as imposing as the finest effects of the modern 
instrumental artillery. Mr. Henry Gadsby’s “ Orchestral Scene,” 
The Forest of Arden, followed. This werk, heard for the first 
time at the Palace, consists of two “* Intermezzo: an 
Autumn Morning,” and “ Tantarra: The first move- 
ment flows easily, and with some grace. The second is full of 
lively movement, and contains some marked trumpet effects, 
some unpleasantly strident orchestration, some phrases too familiar 
and commonplace, and a certain absence of refinement in the 
orchestral colouring. Herr Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor is 
rather a professional study for the instrument than a great piece 
of music; but as such it admirably served the purpose of showing 
off Herr Joachim’s polished style and his unrivalled command of 
his instrument, Mr. C. M. Widor’s Symphony, No. 2 in A, 
opens with a much stronger and more serious piece of workman- 
ship. If the whole work were of the same calibre as the first 
movement we should have, indeed, little to say against it. We 
must admire the spirit and fire of the first subject, which is, 
moreover, very ingeniously handled throughout. Well-managed 
etfects of sonority, and a cert«in martial pump with which the 
brass is often used, deserve to be remembered. The second 
movement we confess to detesting more cordially than seems just 
in the case of a work never before played in England. It is, 
perhaps, possible—but would it be worth while ?—to accustom 
oneself to the horrible noises, painful shrieks, and long-held close 
discords which prevail in this ‘ Adagio.” An “Andante con 
Moto ” in the place of the Scherzo s ts a dim desert peopled 
with unhappy ghosts amusing themselves on the trombone. To 
it is attached a “Trio,” which is dull and dreary rather than 
“ tranquillamente assai.” The “Finale,” a most brilliant plaster- 
ing together of orchestral colour, certainly wakes one up a little, 
but fails to secure unity or captivate the attention like the first 
movement. Smetana’s Lustspel-Ouverture was by no means the 
worst orchestral number of the concert. Its continuous and 
harmonious buzzing of figures, happy colour and lively accidents, 
and its slight but exquisite changes in rhythm, produce a most 
delicate and pleasing ensemble. ‘The brass is neatly, and not 
coarsely, managed ; fragments of the themes are admirably dis- 
tributed and interwoven, so as to give piquancy and variety to the 
unity of the steady swing which pervades the whole. The music, 
though not deep in intention, is tull of real life and fire, and not 
without splendid moments, such as the entry of the coda on a 
wing roar of the basses and drums. 

Herr Joachim received the most prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause, ending in an encore, after his playing of Tartini’s well- 
known 7rillo. Miss Adelaide Mullen was rather overweighted 
in Mendelssohn's “ Hear ye, Israel,” and her second song, F.Clay’s 
“She wandered down the mountain-side,” should have heard 
at a ballad concert. ; 
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BUDGET PRUSPECTS. 


HE last weekly return of revenue for the current financial 
year has now been published, and we seem justified in 
assuming that there will be a not inconsiderable surplus of income 
over outlay. This does not mean, as some of our contemporaries 
appear to think, that there is any marked change in the financial 
condition of the country, or that the improvement in trade is tell- 
ing decidedly upon the productiveness of the taxes. There is 
a trade improvement, but it is still slow and gradual, 
and has scarcely reached the point at which it affects materially 
the vield of the taxes. As our readers are aware, changes in the 
economic condition of the country are slow to influence the 
revenue. What the weekly return clearly proves is that those 
critics, who, like ourselves, pointed out a year ago that Sir 
William Harcourt placed his estimates unduly low, were fully 
justified. We predicted at the time that, unless some very un- 
toward accident happened, the year must end with a considerable 
surplus, and we are not at all surprised that our prediction has 
come true. Nor are we inclined to see in the fact any evidence 
of marked improvement in the condition of the yo Up 
to Saturday night last the total receipts into the Exchequer 
amounted to 87,115,365/., being 1,151,127/. more than the 
receipts for the corresponding period of last year. The third 
Saturday in March last year fell upon the 2oth. In the corre- 
ques period of last year there was, therefore, one day more 
an in the period this year with which we are now concerned, 
and undoubtedly it is gratifying and encouraging to find that 
with one day less there is still an increase of revenue of over 
1,151,000]. In spite of all that is said of agricultural and trade 
depression, it is clear from these figures that the country is fairly 
prosperous, and that the growth of wealth and population bring 
about a proportionate growth in the revenue. From Saturday 
night to the end of the year there were still ten workiny 
days to be brought to account. Sir William Harcourt esti- 
mated the total revenue at 89,869,000]. If this estimate is 
barely realized, there will have to be received in those ten 
days 2,753,635. In the nine days after the third Saturday in 
March last year there were received 3,617,000/., and, as there 
are ten days to be accounted for this year, it seems safe to 
assume that as much will be received in the ten days this year 
as was got in in nine days last year. It is true that last year 
there were some windfalls, and it is also true that of late there 
have been some signs of a falling off in the revenue. During 
March the weekly receipts have not been nearly as large as they 
were during February. From New Year's Day to Saturday last 
inclusive the average daily receipts amounted to 431,485/., which 
would give for the ten days nearly 4,315,000/., and raise the total 
revenue for the year, if realized, to not far skort of 914 millions. 
During the four last weeks the daily average amounted to 
360,0001. This would give 3,600,000/. for the receipts for the ten 
days to be accounted for, and would raise the total revenue of the 
r to nearly 903 millions, It is curious that in the nine days of 

t year the actual receipts were 3,617,c0o/. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the total revenue of the year will be somewhere 
between 90} and 914 millions, and, as the estimate is only 
89,869,000/., an excess over the estimate of from three-quarters of 
a million to a million and a half may be looked for. And, if we 
examine the various items in detail, they go to confirm the con- 
clusion at which we have now arrived. Stamps, for example, 
were estimated to yield only 11,365,000/., but already up to 
Saturday night they yielded 52,000/. more ; Customs on Saturday 
night had come within 194,000/. of the estimate, and the Income- 
tax was only short 781,000/. 

But is it probable that the expenditure will be kept within the 
estimate? It will be in the recollection of some of our readers 
that last year the Chancellor of the Exchequer only balanced his 
Budget by cutting down the permanent charge of the Debt. 
Including all the sinking-funds, that permanent charge is now 
about 28,800,000/.; but the permanent charge actually estimated 
was only 27,424,000]. As we proceed to show, it would appear 
that the full permanent charge for the Debt will be defrayed. Up 
to Saturday night the expenditure amounted to 83,406,037/., 
which is 1,363,513/. less than the expenditure up to the third 
Saturday in March of last year. If the estimate is barely realized 
there still remain to be spent 6,212,000/. It isto be recollected, 
however, that since Parliament met this year several supple- 
mentary estimates have been brought in. We may, probably, 
however, leave these out of account, for sup estimates 
are introduced every year, and generally it is found that the 
savings in other departments quite counterbalance these su 
mentary estimates. The likelihood, therefore, is that the original 
estimate of the Appropriation Act will not be exceeded, or at 
least very little e ed. But, on the other hand, the disburse- 
ments from the Exchequer are very large in the last week or ten 
days of the financial year, and it is fairly probable that the full 
6 millions, or thereabouts, will be spent. With an expenditure 

89,618,0001., and a revenue of 91 millions, or somewhat over, 
there would be a surplus of a million and a quarter to a million and 
a half; but, as we have already pointed out, more than a willion 
and a quarter of the permanent c of the Debt is not included 
in the estimate of iture this year. It would seem, there- 
to covering the whole 
permanent charge of the Debt defraying all the current 
expenditure of the year. Turning now to the new year, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may safely assume that the revenue 


will be larger than in the year just about toend. All through 
the long depression of the past few years the Income-tax has 
gone on growing more and more productive; so likewise has 
the Postal and Telegraph service, pa some other revenues have 
likewise continued to increase. There has, on the other hand, 
been a very marked falling off in the drink duties. Sir William 
Harcourt } ge out last April that the consumption of liquors 
of all kinds had fallen back to the average of the seven years 
1866 to 1872. It was hoped then that the falling off had come 
to an end; but, on the contrary, it has continued throughout the 
whole year now drawing to a close, and is likely to continue next 
ce Mr. Goschen, then, will not be able to estimate for a 
arger Excise revenue than in the closing year. If he is wise, 
indeed, he will allow for a further diminution. But almost every 
other item will justify him in looking for an increase. The Income- 
tax will probably yield very nearly 16 millions this year, which 
would be exactly 2 millions for every penny in the pound, the 
average usually estimated. Oustoms revenue has grown during 
the current year; so that, notwithstanding the falling off in 
Excise, Customs and Excise together show a slight increase over 
last year. And the Stamp-duty has also grown very favourably. 
Assuming that the revenue this year is 91 millions, Mr. Goschen 
will be fully justified in expecting next year half a million 
or three-quarters of a million more. On the other hand, we 
are able to frame the estimate of expenditure very closely. The 
supply services, as they are called, amount to 59,588,294/., and 
assuming that the full permanent charge of the Debt is provided 
for this year, and that the non-permanent Debt charge as well as 
the other charges on the Consolidated Fund are the same as this 
year, it would give a total for these of 31,198,000/. The Debt and 
Consolidated Fund charges, together with the supply services, will 
thus amount roughly to 90,786,coo/, On the other hand, the 
revenue cannot be estimated at less than 914 millions, and there 
is thus a prospective surplus for the new year of at least three- 
quarters of a million. 


Mr. Goschen will thus in his first Budget have the disposal of a 
surplus of about three-quarters of a milllon or a million. It has 
been suggested that he should avail himself of the opportunity 
to relieve Income-tax payers. As Sir William Harcourt pointed 
out last year, the whole increase in the expenditure of recent 
years has been borne by Income-tax payers, the addition to 
the Income-tax being about sixpence in the pound, of that 
sixpence about threepence farthing having gone to the increased 
expenditure on the army and navy. It would seem only reason- 
able, therefore, to give relief to the Income-tax payers. But 
if the surplus of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
to dispose does not exceed three-quarters of a million, or at the 
outside a million, he could reduce the Income-tax only by a half- 
penny in the pound, unless, indeed, he were to proceed to some 

t fiscal reform which would set free a much larger surplus. 
it is hardly probable, therefore, that he will dispose of so small a 
surplus. Probably, therefore, to avoid being too much urged to 
dispose of his surplus, he will frame his estimates so low as to 
show no surplus worth giving away. Of course, he might take a 
bolder and more original course. He might propose to expend the 
probable surplus upon home defences, or he ight engage in some 
of those great tax reforms which have been so often hinted at but 
never undertaken. The reform of the succession duties, for example, 
has often been spoken of, especially by Mr. Gladstone, but has 
never been seriously attempted; and there are other directions in 
which Mr. Goschen might act. But at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday evening he told the bankers and merchants of the City 
that he has not been in office long enough to work out 8 
careful reform of the kind, while the state of parties in the House 
of Commons holds out no hope that he could carry reforms if pro- 
posed. In any case, he may, if he be so inclined, show a surplus 
even larger than we have ventured to predict. We Kave spoken 
so far on the assumption that the country will continue in pretty 
much the same state during the new year as it has been during 
the past twelve months; but it is now universally admitted that 
trade is improving, and with trade improvement there will come 
larger wages to workpeople, more general employment, and, there- 
fore, a larger consumption of taxable articles. Moreover, if trade 
continues to improve and is preserved, activity upon the 
Stock Exchange will be resumed, and activity on the Stock 
Exchange means an increase of stamp duties, Altogether, then, if 
is preserved and trade continues to improve, it is safe to 
infer that the revenue will increase in the new year more largely 
than it has done in the year now drawing to a close, and that, 
therefore, it would not be at all an ove ruine estimate if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to piabe bis surplus even con- 
siderably higher than we have done. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Wwe: were, on the whole, agreeably surprised by Mr, David 
Murray’s collection of sketches in Picardy, now to be seen 
at the Fine Art Society's Galleries. His picture, bought some 
years ago by the Chantrey Bequest, was one of the worst of the 
many bad bargains of that unhappy Trust. In the way of large 
ictures he has not done much since to redeem his character and 
ustify his ill-gotter laurels. We have no better opinion of his 
lange’ plcthares of last year now that we see them in this exhi- 
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bition than we conceived of them in their places in the Academy 
and Grosvenor. ' It is chiefly in his conception of what constitutes 
artistic workmanship that he fails, and because he is divided 
between frank realism and frank decoration. But, though his 
want of education and lack of art cannot be commended, he is by 
no means an artist to be discouraged. It is easy to perceive that 
he has a strong personality, a sensitive eye, and a wide range of 
sympathy. Few men, having attained success as he did with an 
empty and ill-considered piece of gaudy colour, would have been 
dissatisfied with their shortcomings and energetic in a course of 
self-improvement. That he has been capable of this virtue his 
present show of sketches abundantly proves, and though to-day he 
may be more thought of than he merits, he may some day deserve 
a position even better than his admirers — His small notes, 
his studies from nature, and his sketches of effects from chic are 
not only full of novel and personal feeling, but are, many of 
them, by no means badly executed. A cold and shallow chalki- 
ness of colour, and a spotty, nigyled, and wiry treatment often mar 
his larger and more pretentious canvases. He has no idea of treating 
a large picture differently from a small one, of concentrating the 
effect, and of animating a vast surface by a bold and simple 
handling. He is occupied at present with nature and with his 
own feelings more than with the —— of art; but these last 
are to be acquired more or less t one, even by those whose 
natural bent is in another direction. The day will probably come 
when Mr. Murray will wonder how he could produce anything so 
wantonly inartistic as “A Roadside Washing” (106), so bard, 
perch and trivial as “TheUncertain Glory of an April Day ” (29). 

“The Shrimp Net” (40) and “ The Sun Shines Hot ” (62) the 
effect is false; the sunshine is not glowing enough for the green 
sky and the blue shadows on the sand. If we turn, however, to 
“ After the Combat” (21), a little note, we may see the same 
effect most admirably and truly rendered. It is generally the case 
that the small pictures are finer than the larger ones of the same sort. 
“The Voice of Spring” (3), a mellow scheme of colour; “ The 
Valley of the Somme” (15); “ When Autumn's Yellow Lustre 
Gilds the Land” (27), all three well realized in aspect ; “ Pensive 
Autumn” (88), “Towing” (89), both of them atmospherically 
enveloped, are some of the best among the more important works. 
They meet their match, however, in smaller works—such as “A 
Breezy Day” (91), “ Peat Cutters” (8), “As Late I Rambled in 
the Happy Fields” (83), and “ The Cowshed”(85). “A Breezy 
Day ” beats the similar and larger “St. Peter's Sheep” (12); the 
small sunsets are more forcible than the big ones; “A Blossom 
Study ” (80) is the best spring sketch, and out-and-out superior 
in delicacy, truth, and elegance to the large edition (20) of the 
same subject. “By the Somme Side” (32), though far from 
small, must be ranked among the most artistic of the sketches. 
It _—— by its rich pulpy colour and good handling; so does 
“ Watering the Garden ” (16), and so, to some extent, does * Burning 
the Peats” (30), in spite of its complete falsity to nature. “ The 
Gentle Art” (74) perhaps may be considered the gem of the col- 
lection. It possesses that rare quality, distinction ; it is conceived 
in a scheme of sober refined grey, and the rushes and branches are 
handled loosely, artfully, 

Mr. Bridgeman’s sketches and studies in Egypt and Algeria, 
now on view at the Fine Art Society’s galleries under the title of 
“A Glimpse of the East,” offer a singular contrast to the work 
we have just been speaking of. Mr. Lridgeman is one of those 
Americans who have learnt the lessons of French art with 
nae intelligence and docility. He is in no manner of 
doubt as to how he should do anything when he has once 
determined the course to be taken. He cannot look at nature 
without a plan for treating it springing up ready made. As 
far as one can see evidence of Mr. Bridgeman’s own feeling in 
his well-trained manner, he loves precision and is difficult to 
please in drawing. He has learnt to “ go for effect,” but his 
rapid notes do not always convince one that thus and thus only 
was that aspect of nature to be seen by him. This is also the case 
in large figure studies, such as “ Dancing Girl” (193). It, and 
others like it, strike.one as hard and too plaring 5 om lack 
reeeny in the conception and atmosphere in the rendering. 

he horses in “ Off for a Ride, Constantine” (183), show the 
careful patience with which he draws and the laborious hardness 
which sometimes results. ‘“ Cemetery at Oued-El-Kebir” (205) 
may be taken as an example of many cases in which he realizes a 
most forcible and convincing presentation of an effect of sunlight. 
“Covered Street, Algiers” (36), is a most refined and delicate 
view of an interior, without any of the hardness which sometimes 
injures his treatment of such subjects. “On the Terraces, 
Algiers” (32), and the same view (34), show a very fresh and 
limpid treatment of sunshine without chalkiness. “ Algiers from 
the Kasbah ” (35) is a singularly bold and audacious sketch of a 
Southern town steeped in strong sunlight. 191, 190, 194, 17, 18, 
27, 60, 64, and 181 are some among the many fresh and lively 
canvases that cannot fail to impress the visitor. 

Messrs. Dowdeswells have opened an exhibition of sketches, prin- 
cipally from the New Forest, by Mr. E. M. Wimperis. He is an 
artist, and a water-colour of his often looks well in an exhibition 
beside the unstudied productions of the utterly naif and credulous 
naturalist. His work, however, does not gain by being seen alone 
and in profusion. His drawings have too strong a family resem- 
blance, especially as it springs from a convention of style not wholly 
jem Moreover, as an illustration of the New Forest, this 
collection of water-colours accomplishes singularly little. “ Ford 
at Brockenhurst Bridge” (2) perhaps shows us Mr. Wimperis at 
his best. The sky seems full of motion, the plain stretches out 


rich, dark, and atmospheric, traversed by gleams of light and fleet- 
ing shadow. “Cottages and Sheds at Brockenhurst ” (53) and 
‘Distant View of Aldborough” (54) are among the good work; 
whilst such large and mannered drawings as “Snowdon from 
Penrhyn-Dydraeth ” (45) and “The Waning Woods” (52) display 
an utter absence of feeling and vitality. ; 

Mr. MacLean’s small gallery is filled with much the same 
choice of work as heretofore. Sir J. E. Millais’s “ Fern Gatherer” 
(27) is quite unworthy of his reputation and his past achievement. 
The subject of Mr. Peter Graham's marine (18) is the same as 
usual, its handling perhaps a little firmer. Mr. H. Moare’s 
“Storm Clearing Off” (25) gives us the same poetry of turmoil 
that we know of old. Unchanged, too, are Messrs. Leader, 
E. Van Marcke, Madrazo, and several more. Most of the painters. 
of Venetian subjects are falling off. Mr. de Blaas is very weak 
and flimsy in “The Gondolier's Courtship” (23); and Mr. G. 
Favretto, in his “ Wandering Thoughts” (30), gives us human 
figures as shapeless and unmodelled as suet puddings. Messrs. D. 
Skutezky and V. Bressanin, following in the same path, retain, 
however, some artistic conscience, and some regard for truth of 
form. Mr. F, Andreotti, in “The Duet” (11), is as astonishingly 
clever in handling and empty in sentiment as ever; and it is a 
relief to turn to the hard carefulness of Mr. Silvio G. Rotta’s 
“ Picnic at the Lido” (39), in spite of its glaring colour, and 
mechanical and laboured aspect. Mr. L. Neubert, a follower of 
Mr. Heffner, has decidedly improved in fatness and juiciness, 
while he has become soberer and more truthful in colour. A 
large Rosa Bonheur is not without interest, in spite of a de- 
cline from the precision which was once a characteristic of her 
work, Mr. G. Boughton’s “ Autumn” (21) is the best of the 
figure pictures; its graceful pose and lovely colour give it a high 
decorative value. Mr. Edwin Ellis’s * Fishing Boats on the 
Yorkshire Coast” (43) comes in an easy first in the landscape 
division, Its breadth and vigour do not in any way mar the deli- 
—— limpidity of its scheme of colour. 

e welcome with pleasure the return of some of the great men 
of 1830 to the walls of the French Gallery in Pall Mall. “ Prés 
de Meudon” (52), ® small low-toned silvery picture, is the best 
example of Corot. “L’Abreuvoir” (9), a larger picture, though 
it possesses the usual charming grace of the artist, has occupied 
less of his time, and bears traces of impatient haste. A 
dark, imposing Daubigny, “ Mirrored in the Sleeping Lake ” (7), 
hangs near it; and a fine sturdy example of Uh. Jacques, 
“The Woodland Flock” (40), completes the list of works 
by modern old masters. “’Mid Murmuring Pines” (77), by 
chen; effectively continues the tradition. Carl Marr's large 
reminds one a Jules Breton. 

. von Poschinger has progressed a step in “ ‘The Sun hath 
made a Golden Set” (21); but his nar still ta + of un- 
atmospheric hardness. No one will fail to look at the contribu- 
tions of Meissonier, Emile Lévy, Michetti, Seiler, and L. Muller; 
and we should alsuv recommend a study of J. Maris’s admirable 
little canvas, “ First Steps in Music ” (59), and Hermann Philips's 
rich and stately piece of decoration, “In the Days of Albrecht 
Diirer” (105). These two are perhaps the gems of the gallery in 
the way of tigure-painting. W. Firle’s large canvas, “ Kin’ feste 
Burg” (34), is very careful and conscientious, both as regards - 
drawing and the treatment of light. True sympathy with the 
subject and an absence of all show-off go far to m the sume- 
what stiff dryness of its execution. 

Messrs. Buck & Reid, in Bond Street, have some pictures of 
great interest in their hands at present. A lovely lake scene 
by Corot, as fresh as the day it was painted, belongs to his middle 

riod, and is more likely to be understood than his later work, as 
it combines a close rendering of nature with the incomparable 
grace of his mature style. We cannot conceive anything more 
perfect than the painting of the group of trees in this picture ; 
any one who doubts Corot’s supremacy in landscape should see 
the work. We can do no more than mention a small, curious 
Swiss scene by Rousseau, painted in thin colour over pen and ink ; 
a marvellous Dupré, rich, solemn, and admirably modelled ; and a 
most. singular landscape by James Maris, which looks as if 
ay on china, so rich and jewelled is the appearance of the 
colour. 


SLOJD. 


7‘OR idle hands, it is well known, some one finds occupation. 
But if hands are not to be idle when grown up, they must be 
taught how to be useful while they are young. How this is done 
in Sweden may be learnt from an interesting account of Sléjd 
teaching, published in an Appendix to the Technical Instruction 
Commissioners’ Second Report. 
- Slojd, or hand-work, is the art of using ordi implements— 
such as a knife, a saw, a hammer, or a paint- r. Squeers 
seems to have had some shadowy notion of this system. “O-]-e-a-n 
clean, w-i-n-d-e-r window ; now go and clean it,” said that practical 
person. Sléjd teaching is to technical instruction what a liberal 
education is to professional training. It is valued, not only as the 
first step towards learning a trade, but also as a training for the 
faculties. Appreciation of form, a proper value of time and method, 
neatness of manipulation, and habits of industry and self-reliance 
are some of the blessings with which it is credited. Enthusiasts, 
moreover, hope that by including manual work among ordinary 
school subjects, bodily labour may in time be raised from the low 
esteem where it too often lies, 
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Slojd was invented by one Uno Cygneus, a Fin, who, after 
ifying in several handicrafts, became a schoolmaster, and was 
commissioned to draw ome on which the Finnish system of 
Government schools is . In Sweden his system was 
some fifteen years ago; and it has there spread so rapidly that in 
many of the common schools slijd forms part of the regular course. 
Those who view “hand-work” merely as a training for the 
faculties confine their teaching to simple work in wood. But 
those who value it also as subsidiary to technical instruction teach 
sléjd in many branches, and carry it beyond the use of thesimplest 
tools. Bookbinding, tinkering, smiths’ work, painting, basket- 
making, shoemaking, and tailoring are among their subjects; and 
they spare no efforts to make the system attractive to pupils and 
nts, At some schools —_ are allowed to keep what the 
| ae made, or to buy it cheaply ; or, to secure continuous attend- 
ance, they are credited with deferred pay, which they forfeit by 
_ leaving before a stipulated course has been completed. On com- 
pletion of the course the pupil is presented with a bank-book, re- 
presenting his accumulated earnings, and receives a parting counsel 
is also angled for. At school i 
e nts’ sympathy is . At a se in a 
labouring district ite e vale that pupils shall be taught to make 
ing people— x es, axe- es, an e like. Assituous 
young tinkers, tailors, and shoemakers are allowed the use of 
School implements to make the family repairs; and thus exists 
in Sweden the phenomenon of a self-repairing boy, who mends 
his own raiment and cobbles his own shoes. 

As to the best recipe for making a sléjd teacher experts differ. 
Some take an artisan, and teach him pedagogy; others prefer to give 
a schoolmaster a short training as an artisan. Both parties agree 
that the instruction must be given rationally, and not by rule of 
thumb ; and on this principle series of models have been prepared 
and courses of methodical instruction are prescribed. Joiners, for 
instance, p gradually from a flower-pot stick to a table or 
wardrobe; whittlers from “sausage-pegs’ to “ jumping-jacks” 
and various animals; and the other craftsmen in like manner. 

In Sweden, in Norway, and in Finland the system has proved 
most successful. There seems no reason why it should not be 
introduced and become equally successful here. The taste among 
non-labouring classes for using implements is universal. Too 
often, however, the hands that guide the implements are rather 
zealous than skilful. But if schools ht slijd, these manual 
shortcomings would be remedied. The tool-chest, now a Pandora's 
box of evil, bringing terror to parental bosoms and imprecations 
on the donor, would become a blessing. Instead of a 
chair-legs or studding the furniture with tin-tacks, its skill 
possessor would do the family’s odd jobs. The penknife found in 
the pocket of every schoolboy but Macaulay’s would whittle and 
carve under due supervision, to the advantage of the school 
fittings and its o s fingers. Adults would cease to slice their 
faces in vain attempts to shave themselves; and to the adept in 
sléjd the opening of a meat-tin or sardine-box would not mean 
lockjew. to the use of ordinary tools some crafts like book- 
binding were added, brain-workers would grow up with a re- 
creative hobby ready made. Even a course of darning and 
button-sewing might not come amiss to youths intended for pro- 
fessions where, according to the Registrar-General’s returns, they 
will be condemned to bachelorhood till thirty. 

We are not —- that this age of brand-new democratic 
enlightenment. will revert at once to Solon’s antiquated rule, 
that every boy must learn a trade. The Prussian Royal Family 
have followed it; but they are benighted foreigners. Still, as 
slijd teaching is inexpensive, and quite as useful as most modern 
accomplishments, it may one day receives trial in our Board 
Schooks, In some of them girls are, we believe, already 
taught the elements of housewifery; and to teach boys the 
elements of handicraft would be merely to supply sauce the 
gander. Not only would such training recreate the minds of 
teachers and pupils dulled by overpressure, but it would tend to 
encourage skill and industry here as in Sweden. It would pave 
the way for technical instruction, and would give boys a chance 
of ee any industrial bent, and of choosing a trade other- 
wise than at haphazard. 

From children methodically taught to use their brains and 
hands might grow up a race of workmen moderately competent, 
of housemaids who could lay and light a fire, and of cooks with 
elementary notions of cleanliness and punctuality. And, if this 
population of ordinarily capable should wax too t, 
the surplus might emigrate, startle our colonies with the 
unwonted sight of men and women actually qualified to earn a 
useful living. ak 


REVIEWS. 


HOWELL’S ARABIC GRAMMAR.* 


fig publication of another portion of Mr. Howell's Arabic 
Grammar may be heid to be an earnest for the completion of 
hie ieapertent wash within a now measurable distance of time. 


* A Grammar of the Classical Arabic . Translated and Com- 
piled from the Works of the most approved Native or Naturalized 
Authorities, by Mortimer Si Howell, C.1.E., H.M.’s Bengal Civil 
Service. Part I. Fasciculus 11. Allahabad, 


The volume before us is a continuation of the first that on 
the Arabic noun. The second and third parts have been for some 
time at the disposal of the public, and the first advances towards 
completion. 


Mr. Howell's work, as he has explained in his Preface, is based 
upon the grammar of Az Zamakbshari, known by the name 
of Al Mufagsal fin Nahw, an excellent edition of which was 

ublished some years ago by Professor J. P. Broch, of Christiania. 

e author, who flourished in the earlier part of the twelfth 
century, is best known by his celebrated Commentary on the 
Kur-in, Al Kashshaf, Zhe Revealer, but his reputation as a 
grammarian is almost equally great. He was the first of the Arab 
medisval philologists to combine the teaching of the early 

ians and of his more immediate predecessors into a com- 
prehensive treatise, of an authority which, though not. 
unchalle by at least one of his successors, is recognized in 
every Ara oe country. He was followed in the thirteenth 
century by Ibn Malik, the author of the Alfiyyah,a book than 
which, as remarks, nothing could be less poetical, though 
it is written in rhymed verse to facilitate the committal of its 
rules to memory, As its name indicates, it comprises exactly one 
thousand lines. In 4.p. 1356 Ibn Hishim composed his Mughnit 
labib ‘an Kutubi'l A‘arib. Titles of Arab books are generally 
made susceptible of bearing more than one interpretation, but the 
most obvious sense conveyed in the present instance is that the 
book exempts the student from having recourse to any other Arab 
writer upon grammar, and the claim, presumptuous as it may 
seem, has been generally acquiesced in from the day the Mughni 
appeared down to the present, 


The works of these three writers and of Ibn al Hajib (a.v. 
1175-1248) have been expounded and enlarged upon by numerous. 
commentators, and may be described as the chief text-books for 
Arabic. grammar used in every country in which the Arabic 
language is cultivated. They are upon and derive their 
authority from the writings of the early marians, which, for 
all crdinary and practical uses, they have however altogether 
superseded. 

It was in what are termed the days of ignorance that the 
classical language of the Arabs existed in its highest state of 
purity. But it was only after the revelation of Islam that its. 
preservation was under the guardianship of strictly pre- 
scribed rules, and that its grammar became an object of scientific 
research. At a very early date means to ensure an accurate 
interpretation of the Kur-an and traditions, upon which the entire 
system of Islam is based, became an absolute necessity. The 
adoption of the religion and speech of the Arabs by the foreign 
races they subdued, and among whom they settled in large and 
rapidly increasing numbers, quickly brought about an inevitable 

tion of the Janguage. Even to the children of Arabs 
settled in Egypt, Koy haldea, and Persia, not only the: 
Arab classics, but the Kur-in, threatened to become un- 
intelligible. But, indeed, in Arabia itself, and even before the 
termination of the Prophet's career, solecisms involving the 
vitiation of the revealed word were not uncommon. Ali, his 
son-in-law, is said to have first conceived the design of rescuing: 
Islam from a real danger, and of preserving the purity of the 
by the codification, as it were, of its laws. He himself 
comme the task which he subsequently committed to other 
hands, desiring that the method and way he had initiated be 
ued by his successors. Hence, it is said, the Arabic word for 
yntax, Nahw, the original signitication of which is a direction 
or way. 

The claim ordinarily advanced by Arab writers, on behalf of the 
tribe of Kuraysh as speaking the language in its greatest purity, 
rests probably upon no sufficient foundation. Most of the earliest 
poems in the ical language of any importance fhave, it is 
generally considered, been preserved, and they are not by members. 
of the Kurayshi tribe. But there is reason to believe that, 
as is noti y tne the classical resulted from the 
blending of a number of dialects, once in use throughout 
the Peninsula. But little is known of these dialects, and we 
cannot tell whether, for instance, the rule which, in not. 
unfrequent instances, permits the Arab verb to be placed in the 
singular feminine, — its subject be a masculine plural, was 
common to all or most of the old dialects, 

The early Arab, or naturalized Arab, scholars, the originators. 
of the grammatical science of their nation, from whom it can be 
shown to have been transmitted on te step to the mediaeval 
writers already mentioned, are reproached, and not unjustly, with 
the often frivolous refinements they introduced into the language, 
with their rivalries, and with their hot disputes over minute 
points which they raised to a position of altogether undue im- 
portance. But they can, on the other hand, hardly be over- 
praised for the wonderful ym Be which they have analysed 
and classified the rules of the language,'and for the sirapelous 
and laborious care with which they dpplied themselves to admit. 
only that which could be shown to be derived from the purest 
sources. Of the matical system constructed, it may be. 
truly said, in the words of De Sacy, that none can be better fitted 
to train the mind of its students in the practice of analysis, or 


more effectually serve as an introduction to the study of the 


metaphysics of language. 
The early grammarians and lexicologists based their work, to a 


large extent, upon the best compositions of the strictly classical 
epoch, carefully. 


discriminating between the authority of these, 
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the recognized types of the purest idiom, and that attributable to 
omy. uctions of a later time, even of that contemporary 
with the Prophet, as well as of that immediately subsequent to 
him. But the absolute standard of classical Arabic was the 
Kur-in. Its superhuman excellence was and is a matter of 
religious doctrine. And, indeed, the great merits of the revealed 
volume as a text-book for the classical language cannot be 
insaid, though it is also true that it contains passages which it 
taxed the ingenuity of the learned to reconcile with very 
elementary points of grammar. Such is the in the thirty- 
ninth chapter (v. 34), “ But he that hath brought truth and hath 
believed it, these are the God-fearing.” Or, again, in the second 
chapter (v. 16), “ Their likeness is as the likeness of him that hath 
kindled a fire. And when it hath enlightened that which is around 
him, God taketh away their light and leaveth them in darkness, 
wherein they see not.” There are many other similar passages, 
and Sale remarks that a construction so opposed to all rules of 
— was Lina 8 adopted in affectation of the prophetic style. 
how, the precedent being established on such unimpeachable 
authority, is — and followed. 

Az Zamakhshari divided his work into four books, of which the 
first three deal respectively with the noun, the verb, and the 
particle, the fourth chiefly with rules of pronunciation. Each is 
subdivided into chapters, and each chapter into distinct paragraphs 
or sections, in all 759 in number. These sections, fusiil, doubtless 
suggested the title of the work, Al Mufassal ji-n Nahw, which 
may be interpreted either as the book divided into sections, or the 
detailed exposition of the rules of ’ 

Mr. Howell strictly follows the arrangement of the Mufassal 
section by section. His work, so far as now published, consists of 
the first book down to the 233rd section, and of the whole of the 
second and third. The publication of the fourth book is promised, 
and that of the remaining 168 sections of the first will doubtless 
also follow. The work might almost, though not with perfect 
accuracy, be described as a translation of the Mufasgal, interwoven 
with large accretions and illustrations derived from the writings 
of numerous other authors. Mr. Howell has endeavoured, in the 
words of his preface, to include every opinion of importance, and 
to exclude useless or irrelevant controversy. How difficult he has 
found it, even under these conditions, to confine his work to a 
moderate bulk, and how great and varied are his additions to the 
Mufassal, may be judged of by the fact that the matter which in 
Zamakhshari’s grammar is comprised in 124 pages, has in Mr. 
Howell's hands expanded to upwards of 1,600 pages. 

The difficulty of combining brevity with completeness and 
lucidity in such a work is great, and Arab marians in their 
writings so often sacrifice the last-mentioned essential to the first, 
that one feels hardly disposed to inquire how far greater concise- 
ness might have been possible in the present case. Nor, in a 
work planned on so comprehensive a scale, ought we perhaps to 
complain at finding, to give an instance, that a 
two words, which alone in the language, and not invariably, form 
an exception to the general rule, that the final ¢ of feminization in 
nouns is retained in the formation of the dual. Indeed, it is not 
altogether improbable that a student will occasionally miss a few 
words of explanation. Thus in the verse— 


“And I swear by the setting of the stars”—it may be asked 
why the word ) is not to be interpreted in the negative. In 
point of fact, Zamakhshari offers two reasons, neither of them 
quite satisfactory. Another high authority holds that the word 
actually is the negative. Its employment here indicates, he says, 
that the truth contained in the declaration, “ Verily the Kur-in 
is a. beneficent book,” is so manifest that it is not to be confirmed 


by an oath. 
Similarly in the rendering of the words 


dts abl bal, 


“ And they came to their father in the evening feigning to be 
weeping,” readers might be glad to be assured that the words 
in italics are purely inferential, that there is nothing in the 
jaernecrstgs construction of the text to indicate them, as would 
ve been the case had the sixth form of the verb been used, 
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On the subject of matical controversies Mr. Howell, not- 
withstanding the limits he has imposed upon himself, affords us 

some interesting information. Such, for instance, was the 
blem offered by the su ition of one condition upon pauthen, 
in a certain formula of divorce. Nor do we look in yain in the 
present volume for mention of the celebrated “ Wasp question,” 
the Mas-alat ez-Zunbiriyeh. It arose on the construction of the 
sentence, “I thought that the scorpion was more severe in sting- 
ing than the wasp. And behold! Ye is (the same or as severe as) 
she.” It was that the last pronoun may be put in the 
accusative, which the ian Sibawayh disallowed. The 
debate is said to have been held before the Khalifah Harin er- 
Rashid, and although judgment was pronounced against Sibawayh, 
his contention is held to have been right. Owing, perhaps, to the 
names connected with it, the controversy has con- 


page is devoted to | 


tinued ever since to exercise a wonderful charm over the Arab 
mind. Al Makkari, an author of the seventeenth century, devotes 
a space to the discussion of the question in his great work on the 
Arabs of Spain, which occupies the best part of three pages in the 
closely printed Bulak edition of his book. 

Much of the information contained in Mr. Howell's work is such 
as a student will probably be rather disposed to look for in a good 
dictionary than in a grammar. It is, indeed, impossible to sepa- 
rate the provinces of Arab lexicology and grammar by a strict 
line of demarcation. But it may, we think, be predicted that it is as 
a book of reference, in the strict sense of the word, that Mr. 
Howell’s work will be most highly prized. A reader, stopped by 
a difficult or unintelligible construction, wlll hardly fail to find a 
solution to his difficulty, provided only that he knows where to 
look for it. The large number of illustrative examples culled by 
the author from the numerous works to which he has had re- 
course, will be found of the greatest value, and Mr. Howell not 
only cites the poetical and other passages in full, which is not 
generally done by the native grammarians, but he gives us also, 
as a general rule, the names of the writers from whose works they 
have been taken. Each volume is preceded by an excellent ana- 
lytical table of contents, and we are promised the indices with the 
concluding portion of the work. These, we venture to anticipate, 
will be arranged on the excellent model of the indices subjoined 
by Professor Broch to his edition of the Mufassal. 

Mr. Howell dedicates his work to Sir William Muir, under 
whose authority it is stated to have been commenced, and we 
— from the title-page that the cost of publication has been 

re by the Indian Government. The liberality frequently shown 
| dans dian authorities in promoting and aiding the pursuit of 

tern learning, of those branches at least which may be said 
more immediately to concern the countries they govern, is in 
happy contrast with the opposite course that forms the traditional 
rule of policy of the Imperial Government. The English public, 
let us hope, will ere long awake to the important fact that the 
cause of Oriental science has in this country suffered too long in 
the cold shade of indifference and neglect, and wiil then take the 
question of applying a remedy into its own hands. 

But returning to our more immediate subject, we may remark, 
in conclusion, that Mr. Howell has manifestly brought to his task 
a mind thoroughly imbued with his subject. The work is obvi- 
ously a labour of love. It combines, therefore, the conditions that 
could best insure the high degree of merit that unquestionably 
belongs to it. 


A STRING OF STORY-BOOKS.* 


MSS FOTHERGILL'S title has simple and honest reference 
to the scene of her North-country story—unless, indeed, we 
are to understand an allusion to the easily-passed frontiers that 
divide her milder sinners from her less emphatic saints. In this 
respect she is perhaps over-moderate, for it is not easy for the 
reader to feel a wholesome sympathy with the schemes and plots 
of half-hearted villains who have never meant much harm and 
whose underhand dealing through two volumes makes rather for 
the general prosperity in the third. The manuers in Borderland 
are more remarkable than the morals. Very young people dine 
with each other, entertain each other at their country houses, 
and escort each other to the public festivities of the country 
town, without wasting a word in ee of the absence of 
elders. This emancipation, so noticeable in all provincial novels, 
is extended here to of the commonwealth which are 
generally understood to practise the forms of an older day; 
and the effect is strange. An aunt there is, indeed, whose 
illness and death are referred to at intervals, and who plays the 
subordinate part of owner of one of the houses where the men 
and maids gather together; and a father enters into the scheme 
of the story for the purpose of dying with certain testamentary. 
results. Otherwise the group of persons in Borderland is almost 
as young as is the pretty crowd in a trivial modern picture. But 
Miss Fothergill’s intentions are by no means trivial. She is bent 


* Borderland: a Country Town Chronicle. By Jessie Fothergill, Author 
of “ The First Violin” &c. g vols. London: Bentley & Son. 

Baldine ; and other Tales. By Karl Edler. Translated from the German 
by the Earl of Lytton. 2 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 

The Broad Arrow; being Passages from the Life of Maida Gwynnham, a 
“ Lifer.’ By Oliné Keese. New edition. London: Bentley & Son. 

The S of Don Miff : a Symphony of Life. Edited by Virginius 

The Madonna of the Tubs. By Elizabeth Stuart Pheips. With Illus- 
— by Ross ‘Turner and G. H. Clements. London: Sampson Low 
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on persuading us that life is real, life is earnest, and upon in- 
culcating the kind of responsible rectitude, so common now in the | 
more conscientious novel, which stops at a long interval from the © 
distinction of spirituality. The story is a little thin for three 
volumes. Some fifty-two pages out of the middle are devoted to 
a ride taken by the Tessin in the course of which she gets her 
habit wet and loses her way, to be brought home by the young 
doctor in a manner which the reader foresaw from the first 
mention of the excursion, and which the author herself confesses 
to be “inevitable.” Then she chats to her readers about the 
weather, taking long views of the character of the spring winds 
that year, or of the autumn storms, even though nobody gets | 
chilled or killed, and even the wet habit has no consequences. | 
The chat is not ungracefully chatted ; but we can imagine nothing | 
much more futile, seeing that the reader is far removed from ex- 
perience of those icular suns and frosts. The strongest 

sages in the book relate to the persistent and joyless love of 
Magdalen for the savage Otho Askam. The woman is cold- 
hearted and a wary egoist, and the situation is not easily in- 
telligible. Nevertheless, the author treats it with conviction, 
which far to make the reader accept it with interest. 
Towards the end of the story there is a seduction, rather painful 
than pathetic, of which we are allowed to see the beginnings in a 
fantastically mean little scene of vanity and pique. 

Lord Lytton is nothing if not literary in his translation of Karl 
Erdmann Edler. But his author, in his eyes, is a master of 
German prose, whose work passes beyond the range of esthetic 
into that of ethic criticism. To him the author ot Baldine is a 
student of humanity, having not only a pathological or physio- 
logic:1, but a physical, literary mission—if we may use the latter 
word in the sense intended by Coriolanus, where he says:— 

The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me. 


That he has the “ Weltschmerz” (obstinately spelt schmertz) 
severely his translator allows, but asserts that he has also the 
“ Humanititsidee,” and propagates a scheme as well as a criticism 
of life. Take, however, the most significant of the stories, the 
Baldine just mentioned. The forest-child is bronght up by a 
little-uttering and often absent grandfather, under the care of a 
dumb nurse. The phases of Baldine’s life-story will not bear too 
much explanation or too serious meanings. We should not be 
asked to charge with any large significance the fact of a woman's 
revolt against the government of the world and her return to sub- 
mission, by reason, each time, of « personal sorrow and a personal 
happiness, With too much emphasis the situation becomes even 
ignoble, and perhaps Lord Lytton does somewhat emphasize his 
author, Another story, “ Notre Dame des Flots,” has a more 
literal interest. It closes with the injustice done by a young 
daughter to the memory of her martyr-mother. But the injustice 
leaves the heart not in fret, but in peace, as injustice may do in a 
noble story, as in life—and anywhere, tedeed, out of the pages 
of uneasy fiction. 

The author of The Broad Arrow has preluded her minute and 
careful study of the penal colonies in transportation days with an 
incident of the utmost weakuess. Maida Gwynnham is wronged 
and cheated, tried and condemned, under conditions of rhetoric 
and melodrama which prejudice the reader against what comes 
after, though that after matter is, in fact, touched with a good 
deal of character, human and local. Maida, who is tricked into 
forgery by her seducer, and finally transported for a child-murder 
which she has not committed, remains the central figure uf the 
book. There is no escaping for any long time her stagey and im- 
probable presence, and whenever we approach it the author's fairl 
strong and simple narrative style becomes inevitably debilitated. 
Of course the purpose which the author had in her work (which 
bears signs of having been written at the time it treats of) is alto- 
gether out of date. That purpose is thoroughly earnest and full 
of religious and philanthropic sincerity, and there is evidently no 
lack of knowledge of places and things. The story is long—is, in 
fact, not without longuewrs as well as length—but any one inte- 
rested in the histo:y of a long national experiment in penal 
administration will find solid reading in its pages. 


Plenty of reading, too, for story, with losings, recognitions, 
restorations, and the stormier chances of life, is to be had in Don 
Miff. The novel is a war-novel, for America is not so rescluteiy | 
eut off from her romance as the novelists of the new order of | 
manners would have us believe. Nor should she too readily | 
renounce it. For it is something to have a line of action, still well | 
within reach, in which all kinds of violence and elemeutary | 
emotion are easily com without the necessity of using the 
always rather ignoble chances of mad bulls, high tides, or the like. 
The wounding and slaying of heroes are with more dignit 
entrusted to the organized outrages of war. Don Miff opens wit 
the rather mild mystification of the preface, which nevertheless is 
is well deve! , are the least y. All the personages laugh 
too much little, and the little deus 
American child who is enco to talk about her sweethearts. 
Mr. Virginius Dabney, by-the-by, holds bravely on the way of 
the new spelling. It is not long since we accepted “ mellay,” 
which used to be written “free fight”; and in Don Miff we get 
“ what the deuse.” 

Another American story—a little one, to be read in an hour— 
is Miss Phelps's Madonna of the Tubs; and seldom is an hour 


given’to a story-book so full as this of pleasure and of shocks of 


tender emotion. With a beginning made pleasant with delicate 
impressions of land and sea, the stcry goes on, through rather 
shrill passages of New England fisher-folk life, to a situation of 
rare pathos and power. The incident of the child who screams 
into the night to tell the father putting out to sea that “ Marm is 
sorry” for her share in a poor parting quarrel, and who thinks, 
but can never be sure, that the father “hollered ‘So be I,’” is 
singularly touching. Nor is the feeling marred by any violation 
of the modesty of nature, as nature is in a race even less accustomed 
to expressiveness of word or action than our own. The New 
England man and woman—especially the woman—bave an ample 
vocabulary for the daily labour and the daily worry, but perhaps 
the narrowest vocabulary among all the nations for the profounder 
things of life. In like manner Puritanism, and traditional reticence, 
and work and thrift, have checked the utterance of the body and 
of the face and eyes, even more than it is checked in England. It 
is with exquisite art, as well as with true and sweet naturalness, 
that Miss Phelps in her charming story makes an instrument of so 
few notes express emotion so enormous. Her fisherman's wife 
speaks the fisherman's wife’s words, but speaks them with most 
penetrating effect. 
Miss Annie Ashmore might really have economized the inci- 
dents in Worth his Weight in Gold, and yet have rushed her 
readers on at a pace which would have left them gasping. As 
it is, she goes gaily through the Indian Mutiny, some hasty 
slaughterings, the manufacture of a demon boy for pur of 
Hindoo worship (what they conceal in the hump produced on his 
shoulder we shall certainly not divulge), the achievements of an 
equally demoniac horse, huntings, trackings, caves, and jungles, in 
hardly more words than it takes to name her scenes. The whole 
is told in American that does not lessen the sense of movement. 
Something like literature might possibly have been made of all 


this, or of part of it, especially, we repeat with all the gravity 
worthy of an original idea, of the incident of the hump. @ are 


inclined to be less patient with 4 Quarrel Most Unnatural, 
although it is a considerably more respectable piece of work, A 
little girl who asks naif questions as to who puts the angels’ harps 
in order when they get out of tune, and does other things which 
the received child of small fiction ought to do, should not be per- 
mitted to say at the same period of her life (her ninth year), 
“ Gustav Monnington; I must write down that name ; but there 
is no danger of my forgetting it. Gustav Monnington, you may 
seem to get on for a time; but sooner or later, as sure as your 
father broke the heart of mine, so my life will rain yours and 
avenge the memory of my dead.” But there is, of course, the 
eternal precedent of Jane Eyre’s declamation at the same age, 
and we cannot prevent story-writers from making most inharmo- 
pious use of it. Miss Macritchie goes on to bring her heroine 
into such relations with the disguised Gustav as her reader 
wearily foresees; and the young woman finds the usual facility, 
first in getting an excellent place as a governess, with no discover- 
able qualification, and next in making England “ring” with her 
achievements, which in the present case take the form of first-class 
oratorios. In spite of so much of the convenu, the. story is not 
unreadable. There is far more originality in Jonas Sylvester, a tale 
of buried treasure, plots, and counterplots, told with considerable 
freshness, and without the blundering premature betrayal of the 
intrigue, which is the commonest fault of fugitive fiction. But 
for My Strange Wife there is little to say, except that it shows a 
certain quality of energy which the author has strangely misused. 
It is extravagant witbout being absolutely weak. My — 
wife is Matilda, who induces me to marry her by lying in wait for 
me in the dark, and hitting me so severely across the tibia, that I 
am mysteriously thrown iutoa fever, in which she nurses me, and 
saves my life. After the marriage she is so much afraid of my 
finding out this affectionate ruse, that she destroys a clergyman 
(whether by brandy in his beer or aconite in his ey is not 
made plain) who knew about it. There is a certain originality 
about the clergyman. After her deed Matilda takes on a dismal 
friskiness, reads a sporting paper, and adopts its vocabulary, and 
now and then throws “expensive books” at me. But her more 
usual state is desperate, and we come to a bad end. More 
absolutely futile is Zufness, an incoherent narrative without 
punctuation, while Zhe Maid of the Marble Heart is an elaborate 
and possibly not uninteresting little love-story, full of events. 
In the case of The Ghost of Brankinshaw, a few entirely common- 
place tales are put together with one unpleasant story of giants, 
which rans, almost throughout, into blank verse. Zit and Xoe, 
reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, is a slightly fanciful, but 
by no means imaginative, romance of an Adam and Eve just 
evolved from amid their monkey kindred. The little story soars 
away from science, but does not reach poetry. In Slowborough we 
have plenty of the quality of humour which the title too accurately 
promises; but in Curtain Raisers Mr. Frank Desprez has produced 
one fairly funny farce, as farces go, and some swinging verses, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.* 


OLLEGE rations are of their nature fleeting, and a 
sarcasm lurks in the double question by which it has before 
now been sought to weaken the piety of comparatively mature 


with the Victoria niversit: lanchester, Thompsoa. 
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M.A.’s. How many years, they have been asked, are requisite in 
order to make an old fogey of a man in his college, and how many 
for him to be entirely forgotten there? In return, there may be 
some consolation in the thought that, from the very nature of the 
case, each successive collegiate or academical generation must be 
richer in common memories than the generations which have pre- 
ceded it, and must therefore enter into a fuller enjoyment of what 
constitutes half the charm and suggests half the stimulating 
influence of college life. These commonplaces apply even to a 
seat of learning and education so undeniably modern as that of 
which the handsome volume before us narrates the unvarnished 
history. Owens College, Manchester, dates from the annus 
mirabilis 1851; but though, as its historian candidly admits, 
it is “no venerable institution founded in the mystical past 
by Anglo-Saxon king, by lordly prelate, or by haughty Tudor,” 
it was at least founded long enough ago for much of its earlier 
life to be already in considerable danger from the ravages of 
time and the north wind, Of the worthy founder himself, by 
whose name the College judiciously continued to call itself even 
after the munificence of the Manchester public had more than 
doubled his endowment, the memory is not likely to die out, 
at all events within the sound of the Town Hall clock. But 
his personality, of which the traditions were always singularly 
scanty, had for some time been fading into a rather shadowy 
recollection ; and it would seem that, while no authentic por- 
trait of him remains, Mr. Woolner’s medallion of him in his 
College, produced with no aid but that of a silhouette, is not 
regarded as a satisfactory likeness by his surviving confidential 
clerk, What is much more to the purpose, the origin of Mr. 
Owens’s benevolent and munificent bequest of the residue of his 
property is enveloped, if not in obscurity, at least in uncertainty. 
hind the accepted legend that this disposition was generously 
suggested to him by his friend Mr. Faulkner, whom he had at 
first intended to e his residuary legatee, lies another legend, 
according to which the original conception of Owens College was 
suggested to Mr. Faulkner by Mr. Fletcher, afterwards likewise one 
of the most active among the earliest body of the College trustees. 
During the thirty-five years of its existence Owens College has 
seen many generations of students, not all of whom have made a 
protracted stay within its walls or maintained an enduring 
connexion with the institution. Of its original trustees but one 
survives, Mr, James Heywood, F.R.S., whose distinguished ser- 
vices to education are summarized by Mr. Thompson in a com- 
paratively brief appendix. Of its original professors only two 
still take an active part in its work—the present principal and a 
colleague who enjoys European celebrity as a palxobotanist. If, 
therefore, the history of the institution was worth writing, the 
time had manifestly come for setting about the task at once, and 
it was fortunate that for this labour of love the services could be 
secured of a former alumnus of the College who has for many 
ears been one of the most assiduous members of its governi 
y and council. Mr. Alderman Thompson has done his wor 
very simply and straightforwardly, and though not to have occa- 
sionally nodded over so many minute-books, calendars, and news- 
paper files would have been more than human, his mistakes, 
whether of commission or of omission, seem to reduce themselves 
to a few trifling accidents, among which we need only notice the 
absence of any reference to the changes made in 1870 in the 
Natural Philosophy Department of the College. If Mr. Thompson 
has erred at all in a general way, it has been rather in the direction 
of excess in his facts than in that of prolixity in his comments. He 
has certainly used his best endeavours to render due honour to 
those whom flattery can no longer reach and censure no longer 
irritate ; but, if here a kindly sentiment has now and then carried 
him beyond the limits of strict necessity, he has, on the other 
hand, as a rule allowed the services of the living to speak for 
themselves. Thus his book has a manliness of tone which is 
in full accordance with the most characteristic traditions of 
Manchester men. He says himself in his biographical sketch of 
“ Mark Philips,” that “ Lancashire folks have a habit of showing 
their reverence for a man. they esteem and love by dropping all 
co refixes, and calling their heroes by their registered 
names. at kind of popular recognition, together with the 
privilege of having a good deal of their own way, is all the reward 
desired by such men as some of those whose untiring and unselfish 
exertions plainly stand forth without being trumpeted in these 
pages. ‘The “ Benefactors’ Names Committee” has apparently 
always rather hung fire at Owens College, and Mr. Thompson, as a 
tule, displays no wish in the case of his contemporaries to antici- 
pate too loudly the verdict of posterity. 

‘At the present day Owens College, Manchester, is favourably 
known as an institution which has on the whole fairly fulfilled its 
founder's intention of affording instruction “in such branches of 
education as are now or may be hereafter taught in the English 
Universities.” By holding fast to this pious wish of Mr. Owens as 
firmly as to his prohibition of dogmatic religious teaching—a pro- 
hibition to which the course of time has already given a pleasantly 
mellow look—the College has run its course with considerable 
success through waves and shallows. Of these,as Mr. Thompson's 

tive abundantly shows, the shallows which had to be passed 
through at the beginning of the voyage were particularly dan- 
The Manchester Guardian, then as now on occasion a 

orain-a oken print, in 1858, seven years after the foundation of 
the e, declared it a “ mortifying failure,” and pitbily stated 
its defects to consist—first, in supplying an education which was 


not wanted ; and, secondly, in not supplying the education which 


was wanted. Happily when Mr. Owens’s foundation afterwards 
came to be widely recognized as furnishing the training “ which 
was wanted ”—namely, a scientific instruction given by first-rate 
men with the aid of first-rate appliances, it never contol to afford 
opportunities for classical and literary culture and for the uncon- 
fined pursuit of “mad Mathesis” herself. Thus, when in later 
times the tyrapny of a universal examination system to which the 
College had inevitably bound itself became unbearable, its own 
teaching was complete and its success established enough to 
justify Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in constituting it the 
nucleus of a new Northern University. With the foundation of 
the Victoria University, Owens College has entered upon another 
period of trial, at the results of which it would be premature to 
guess. But the efforts both of the Manchester College and of its 
sister College at Liverpool will be doomed to failure unless they 
stedfastly adhere to the twin principles of aiming high and of 
abhorring one-sidedness. Undoubtedly the maintenance of great 
science schools, with the laboratories and other constantly chang- 
ing machinery involved in their requirements, at the present day 
demands etiorts which even in this country seem to exceed the 
powers of local communities ; but these efforts are strengthened as 
well as ennobled when they assume the character of contributions 
towards an end of even greater importance—the promotion of 
higher education in general. The community of merchants and 
manufacturers which has enabled Owens College to find its way 
into the open between the absorbing claims of the grammar school 
and the manyheadedness of the polytechnicum is pretty sure to 
stop its ears (were it with cotton) against whatever brand-new 
seductions the future may have in store. 

But, as Mr. Thompson, who loves a quotation, reminds us, gue 
utura reseravit Deus. The past history of the College of which 
e is the chronicler divides itself quite naturally into three 

periods. There was first the period in which the College did not 
flourish, partly because of the difficulty which in so conservative 
a county as Lancashire besets all things new, from Hanoverian 
Governments down to ship canals, partly for more special reasons. 
Undoubtedly, as Mr. Thompson shows at considerable length, 
the executors and trustees of Mr. John Owens were most of 
them highly intelligent and all honourable men; undoubtedly, 
too, John Owens himself, of whom one somehow, with Mr. 
Thompson's help, arrives at a tolerably clear conception, was a 
man of the shrewdest common sense, and showed this in the 
breadth of his testamentary disposition, which must have fre- 
quently comforted the lawyers consulted on the interpretation 
of particular points in it, But the trustees, who, after taking the 
best advice within their reach, had adopted a really liberal system 
of education for their infant institution, had many obstacles to 
overcome apart from the question of religious instruction. This last 
they fought very stoutly in principle, maintaining that a general 
course of religious instruction was not excluded from the College 
teaching by the founder’s will; but in a they reduced the 
. bugbear of the period to no very terrible dimensions. A more 
serious difficulty was the constant temptation to increase the 
number of students guocungue modo, which at one time reached 
its climax in a proposal to turn the College into a Northern 
Borough Road traini 1 for teachers of the British and 
Foreign School Society. And the greatest difficulty of all was 
the lack of material in the shape of a sufficient number of really 
capable students. Finally, no secret need be made of the fact 
that the choice of the first principal of the College was an un- 
fortunate one. Mr. Thompson by no means stands alone in the 
touching veneration which he shows for the memory of Mr. 
A. J. Seott; and there remain abundant proofs of the enduring 
personal influence exercised by this remarkable man over many 
with whom in the vicissitudes of his strange career he was brought 
into contact. Yet to the sources of this influence his published 
remains furnish but a very feeble clue ; while beyond question his 
ill health and his “ lack of organizing power militated against his 
success as principal.” Mr. Scott seems to have been a wonderful 
talker ; but neither Carlyle nor Coleridge would have been certain 
to succeed as head of a helf-fledged college in the busiest of 
inthe second period in the history of Owens Coll began 

e second period in istory o' ege shortl 
after the appointment as principal of Mr. Scott’s successor in Oss, 
and the election, only a few weeks later, of the present Sir Henry 
Roscoe to the vacant chair of chemistry, So far as the pro- 
fessorial body is concerned, it is unquestionably to these two men 
that the College pre-eminently owed its subsequent success. Dr. 
Greenwood is still head of the College, with which he is com- 
pletely identified, and which would fee) most strangely at a loss 
were he ever to become desirous of enjoying the sabbath of his 
toils. Sir Henry Roscoe, whose name is honoured wherever his 
science is known, and who has raised his d ment to the rank 
of one of the foremost chemistry schools in existence, has only 
quite recently resigned his professorship ; and the separation be- 
tween him and the institution which owes him so much is too 
recent to bear comment. Not long after his appointment the 
establishment of degrees in science by the University of London 
gave an additional impetus to scientific teaching at Owens 
College; and, as fresh chairs of science (Natural Philosophy, 
Engineering, Geology, Biology, Applied Mathematics) were 
succession founded, and the position of the College as one of 
the leading schools of science in the country was gradually esta- 
| blished confirmed, The rapid success of a Working Man’s 
College opened at Manchester in 1858, and absorbed inte Owens. 


; College as its evening class department in 1861, kept the Quay 
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Street seminary in contact with a wide range of aspirants after | 


systematic knowledge, while its number of regular students 
steadily increased. The Manchester community began to regard 
Owens College as worth rescuing from the extremely unfavourable 
local conditions surrounding it; for the vicinage of Cobden’s 
former house was by this time the reverse of select, and the expe- 
riments of Professors Roscoe and Olifton proved that inside there 
was literally no breathing room. Thus the Trustees already in 
1865 appointed a new buildings committee; but owing to the 


badness of trade, the extension movement, as it came to be called | 
= seemingly inevitable name, was not taken up in full earnest 


about two years later. In that year Mr. Thomas Ashton was 
appointed chairman of the extension committee, and it thus be- 
came speedily clear that, as the prophetic almanac-makers say, 
something important was about to happen, The result of his 
_ efforts and those of the public-spirited men associated with him, 
of the self-abnegation of the Trustees, and of the liberality of the 
public, was that in 1873 the College issued forth with new build- 
ings on a new site, with a new constitution and a largely augmented 
teaching organization, and with new hopes and aspirations The 
story of the campaign, as told by Mr. Thompson, will be read with 
some interest even by those who have no igen acquaintance 
with its circumstances. The failure of the attempts to obtain a 
Government grant and the successful struggle with Lord Redesdale 
over the provisions of the Owens Extension College Act are 
among its unforgotten incidents. In the meantime the Manchester 
Royal School of Medicine had been incorporated with the College, 
whose importance and influence may be said to have been doubled 

by the transaction. 

With the foundation in 1880 of the Victoria University, of 
which Owens College is the oldest and was for a short time the 
only incorporated College, a third period has opened in the history 
of the institution now generally recognized as playing an im- 

rtant part in the life of modern Manchester. ‘The Victoria 

niversity differs from the University of London by maintaining 
the principle of an inseparable connexion between teaching and 
examining, and in so far differs for the better. The constituent 
colleges of the new University have its destinies in their own 
hands, which could not be said to be the case with Owens College 
so long as its students had to concentrate their hopes and fears 
upon a stony-hearted Alma Mater quartered at Burlington House. 
Some time must, as a matter of course, elapse before the outside 
world, which is naturally disposed to judge moiony its pro- 
ducts, can pronounce theexperiment of a federal teaching University 
an accomplished success. Lut in the working out of the experiment 
everything must at present depend upon the Colleges at Man- 
chester and Live , and upon Owens College in particular as 
the larger and earlier; and it may be ed as a good omen 
that the venerable Duke of Devonshire, who on the reconstitution 
of the College had been appointed its President, consented to 
become the first Chancellor of the young University. Mr. 
Thompson’s volume, which Mr. Waterhouse has adorned by en- 
gravings of the new Owens College buildings now in progress 
and designed to house, among other things, its geological and 
biological collections, shows that neither the development nor the 
needs of the College have as yet come to a standstill. Asa record 
of sustained endeavour slowly but surely recompensed by solid 
results, this book should inspire confidence in many a John Owens 
still unknown to fame, and guiltless of any intention of multiplying 
the Universities of his country. 


INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


A’ Captain Trotter believes that the withdrawal of our 
garrison from Kandahar in some way bettered the position 
of the Afghin kingdom, as he loses no opportunity of sneering 
at statesmen who have looked with suspicion on the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia and the policy she has pursued there, 
deriding them as “ fussy enthusiasts, fierce Russophobes,” and the 
like, and as, to come to domestic mattters, he belongs to the 
“enlightened” school of politicians, as they are pleased to call 
themselves, who reckon the flattery of Bengalese Babus a surer 
ign of the wisdom of a Viceroy’s rule than the approval of his 
Sive-cestitain in India, we have of course found a good deal 
in his book with which we heartily disagree. Apart, however, 
from these and one or two other kindred matters, some of which 
we shall notice later, his volumes contain a clear and useful record 
of events during a period marked by momentous changes and 
rapid growth. Starting at the date of the Queen’s accession, 
they take us back to a time when our Indian Empire was 
bounded by the Satlaj and the eastern border of Sind; when 
Sind, the Panjab, Pegu, Satira, Nagpur, Oudh, and other States 
now under the immediate sovereignty of the Empress of India 
were still ruled by native dynasties; and when the Company, 
though shorn of much of its old power by Pitt's East India Bill, 
still kept its vast and was still supreme in 
all purely Indian affairs, Yet great as the political changes are 
which have been brought about in India during the present reign, 
they are not more noteworthy than the social p: that has 
been effected chiefly by the self-sacrificing efforts of such men as 
Lord Hardinge, Lord ousie, the Lawrences, Temple, Denison, 


* Hi India under Q Victoria from 1836-1880. By Captain 
Lionel J. Author of Warren Hastings” be. 
Allen & Co, 1886. 


and other governors of the same stamp. While the most attrac- 
tive parts of Captain Trotter's work are his narratives of battles 
and campaigns, he gives an adequate account of the growth of 
the industrial prosperity of the country, of the improvements 
effected in agriculture, of the measures that have been adopted 
for lightening the burden of taxation and for securing the weak 
against the tyranny of the strong, of the gradual suppression of 
barbarous usages, and of the spread of both popular and higher 
education. The story of India during the last fifty years opens 
gloomily. Whatever may be thought of the prescience of the 
statesmen who in 1838 believed that Russia was scheming for 
the cession of Herat to Persia in order that she might herself 
use it as “the key of India,” we are not disposed to quarrel 
with the condemnation pronounced here on the policy of Lord 
Auckland, who would probably have effectually thwarted the 
intrigues of Russia had he followed the line marked out by Burnes, 
and secured the allianca of Dost Mohammad by forwarding his 
claim to Peshawar. At the same time we cannot agree that 
he missed “the solution of the Central Asian problem” 
hindering the development of “ a strong and united Afghanistan, 
and this for reasons that we must leave out ina review. At an 
rate, it is difficult to imagine a more fatal course than that whi 
he adopted; he reinstated Shah Shuja ary the will of the 
people, he kept garrisons in the country that were too weak to 
cope with the discontent he had aroused, and finally he curtailed 
“the subsidies hitherto granted to a number of Afghan chiefs in 
lieu of their ancient privilege of black-mail.” The terrible story 
of the destruction of Elphinstone’s force in the retreat from 
Kabul is told with considerable power. British honour was re- 
trieved by the masterly campaign of Pollock and Nott. Pollock, 
who was ordered by Lord Ellenborough, the new Governor- 
General, to withdraw his troops, affected to believe that the order 
left him discretionary power, and pushed on towards Kabul, and 
Ellenborough at last so far repented of his feebleness that he 
sanctioned the advance of the generals, though he took care “ to 
shift upon their shoulders the responsibility which he ought to 
have taken upon his own.” Nevertheless, he afterwards claimed 
to have “induced Pollock to contemplate a forward movement.” 
The destruction of the Great Bazaar of Kabul, where the body of 
the murdered Macnaghten had been “ exposed to the worst insults,” 
was, Captain Trotter considers, a deed of vengeance “ not worthy 
of a civilized Christian Power.” We do not see what Christianity 
had to do with the matter, and the destruction of the finest 
Bazaar that was ever built seems to usa small thing in com- 

arison with the importance of teaching Asiatics the value that 
England places on the lives of her representatives. But then 
we are not sufficiently “ enlightened” to appreciate sneers at “ our 
fancied prestige in Asia.” Again, we must confess that we have 
no patience with the sentimentality that denounces the annexation 
of Sind as “one of the worst crimes ever yet sanctioned by a 
ruler of British India.”. We had cause of quarrel with the Amirs, 
and we conquered their land. It was for our own advantage, 
and for the infinite advantage of the people, that we should 
keep what we had won; so we kept it, abolished slavery, and 
promoted “the welfare and contentment of the -. How 
else has our Indian Empire been built up? Fall redit is 
given to Lord Hardinge, that wise and untiring old soldier, 
who seemed not less in his element when he was planning a 
railway or inspecting a canal than he was on the field of battle. 
We cannot, however, share in the admiration expressed here for 
the Treaty of Lahér, which closed the First Sikh War. It was 
intended to create a strong buffer state between British India 
and Central Asia, and Captain Trotter is evidently a believer in 
arrangements of this kind. This ge. bay happily swept aside 
by the firm hand of Lord Dalhousie, who dec the entire sub- 
jection of the Panjab. In the account of the SecondSikh War, 
which brought us this great territory, a stirring description is 
given of Gough’s disastrous victory at Chilianwila, where in the 
midst of blunders “the invincible 3rd Dragoons ” performed one 
of those “ brilliant, if bootless, feats which Englishmen are wont to 
remember with a glow of pardonable pride.” Considerable space 
is rightly allotted to the government of Lord Dalhousie. No 
former governor had made such im t additions to British 
territory, or done more to advance the welfare of the people over 
whom he ruled, or to develop the resources of the country. That 
no small. of the glories of his administration was due, to those 
who worked under him, to John Lawrence, Montgomery, and 
Phayre, does not lessen our admiration for the chief who knew so 
well how to choose and how to treat his subalterns. 

No part of these volumes will be read with greater interest than 
the story of the Mutiny ; it is told simply and with much force. 
It is pleasant to find that the character of that dashing soldier of 
fortune, Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, is warmly defended against 
unworthy attacks, and that his splendid services are recognized as 
they deserve. A fair and well-considered estimate is given of the 
character and official career of Lord Canning. If somewhat over- 
slow to act, he was ever eager to do his duty when he saw what 
had to be done. He was cool-headed, brave, and resolute, and 
though he made some mistakes at first, the policy he steadily 
pursued, in spite of calumny and miare tation, has been 
amply justi its enduring results. e violent debate that 
was occasioned by Lord Ellenborough’s indiscreet letter on the 
Oudh Proclamation will long be remembered for a cause that lies 
outside the scope of this book, for the famous in which 
Mr, Disraeli described the collapse of the a’ made by the 


Opposition, when “ regiment after regiment, corps after corps, 
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general after general, all acknowledged that they could not march 
through Mango ‘Captain Trotter agrees with Lawrence's 
opinion that the Mutiny “ had its origin in ‘the army itself,” and 
he is no doubt right in doing so. He elsewhere maintains that 
Dalhousie’s policy of “ State-absorption” had no connexion wi 
it. Here, however, we should perhaps draw a distinction between 
the Mutiny and the rebellion that arose out of it. The Mutiny 
was, as it i3 well said here, the natural result of “ trying to hold 
India by means of a large Sepoy army of Brahmans and Rajputs un- 
checked by a due proportion of British troops.” But it is difficult to 
believe that the rebellion of the princes—we may take the heroic 
Queen of Jhansi as an example—was not the outeome of soreness 
occasioned by a policy of rapid annexation, which should have 
been followed, as Dalhousie Pimself advised, by an increase, and 
not as it was by an actual decrease, in the number of British troo 
serving in India. The principle Dalhousie laid down on the su 
ject of adoptive succession was irritating in the extreme; it was 
virtually abrogated by the grant of Sanads or Letters Patent. 
While this wise measure has shown the princes that we are not 
as Rufus, who “ would be every man’s heir,” it has left the Crown 
a full power of punishment, which was used by Lawrence against 
the Nawab of Tank and by Lord Salisbury and Lord Northbrook 
against the Gaikwar. Although Lord Lawrence's greatest glories 
were won earlier, much excellent work was accomplished while 
he was Viceroy, and, above all, the policy of conciliation begun by 
Canning was steadily carried out. With all that is said here of 
Lord Mayo’scharm of manner, of his sterling goodness of heart, 
and of his unremitting industry, we of course thoroughly agree. 
Satisfactory notices are given of the great work of coditication 
accomplished by Mr. (Sir) James FitzJames Stephen, and of the 
Viceroy’s own financial labours, and a touching account will be 
found of the tragic death which too soon deprived India of the 
most gracious and best loved of herrulers. When Captain Trotter 
comes to the resignation of Lord Northbrook and the Second 
Afghin War he writes as a partisan rather than as an historian. 
Although he appears unable to say more for Sher Ali than that 
he was “ fairly faithful,” he is full of indignation at the demand 
we made that he should receive a British envoy, and at the 
war which followed, when our “ fairly faithful ally” repulsed 
Chamberlain, and admitted Stoletoff’s mission into Kabul. This 
is scarcely the place to debate a subject of this kind, and as 
Captain ‘lrotter asserts that Lord Salisbury’s instructions to Lord 
Northbrook were “ redolent of Asiatic cunning,” we have no desire 
to argue with him. When a man considers that in 1878 Russia 
was ‘innocent of offence, and had given us no cause for lasting 
we do not see the force of the adjective] anxiety,” when he 
lieves in a stable Afghdnistin as “the solution of the Central 
Asian problem,” and when he loses his temper into the bargain, 
we must, though we do not fear rending, decline to waste our 
1s on him. In speaking of the abortive Bill by which Bethune 
in 1849 endeavoured to follow up the “Black Act,” Captain 
Trotter sneers at the “ loud-tongued fury of a privileged class that 
brooked no equality before the law with the millions of their 
fellow-subjects,” and on his last declares with exultation that 
the compromise which ended the Ilbert Bill difficulty left Lord 
Ripon “ master of more than half the field.” On the question as to 
how far Lord Ripon’s surrender deserved to be called a victory 
we had something to say at the time. Indeed, this talk of 
“equality” and of “reducing” Englishmen “to the same level 
as their fellow-subjects” is sufficiently stale. Still, in the face of 
the sentimental doctrinairism of Captain Trotter, we are bound 
to remark that it is one thing that all men alike should be 
amenable to the law, and a totally different one that the method 
of administering the law should the same for the men of a 
conquering and of a conquered race. —— Trotter’s very 
sensible remarks on the lesson taught by the Mutiny show that 
in his calmer moments he recognizes the fact that we hold India 
by force, by means of the garrison we keep there. We are able 
to do so use we are the superior race, and any measure that 
“reduces” the position of those who hold it for us to a lower 
level, that lessens their privileges or injures their prestige, is 
subversive of the basis on which our Indian Empire is founded. 


GOODWIN’S SKETCHES AND IMPRESSIONS.* 


M* THOMAS GOODWIN was a gentleman well known to 
a the musical profession in New York and other large 
American cities for something like half a century, and was born 
in London in 1799, and died only last year, on June the 28th. He 
was especially well informed in musical and dramatic matters, and 
as he had a genial manner his company was much sought after, 

ially by those who enjoy anecdotal reminiscences. It is 
unfortunate that he did not leave memoirs of his own composition, 
for he had mingled intimately with some of the most distinguished 
men of the century, both in England and in America, and he had 
been an eye-witness of many famous historical events, and doubt- 
less his souvenirs and diaries would have been of great interest and 
value. Unfortunately, Mr. R. Osgood Mason was only Mr, 
Goodwin's “ table companion,” as he explains in his preface, and 
ittle volume which he calls Goodwin's 
Impressions is disappointing to those who can 


* Sketches and Impressions, Musical, Theatrical, and Social (1799 to 
1885), of Thomas Goodwin. ‘ 


By R. Osgood Mason. New York and 
London ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 71887, 


remember the delightful manner in which Mr. Goodwin himself 
used to relate the strange experiences of his eventful career. The 
work is subdivided into a number of chapters, some no longer than 
& paragraph each, and containing very little that is new, and that 
not over well told. Still, each of them undoubtedly in some way 
or other contrives to throw fresh light, if only of a feeble kind, on 
matters which can never fail to be interesting so long as the names 
of the celebrities with whom they are concerned figure in the 
pages of history. Mr. Goodwin's earliest recollection was the 
uneral of Nelson. He was only six years old at the time of the 
battle of Trafalgar, but still a vivid impression was made upon his 
mind, and he tell us of how he was taken by a relative to Ludgate 
Hill, from a window on which he viewed the procession :— 


I remember [said he] the general gloom and depression, the display 
of emblems of mourning, the immense surging crowd, the procession of 
soldiers and sailors, and especially the ponderous funeral car with its low 
broad wheels and massive outline. It was covered with black, draped 
with English flags and standards, and decorated with naval and 
armorial insignia. Upon this rested the coffin covered with black cloth, and 
ornamented with silver. The whole was drawn by magnificently caparisoned 
horses. Altogether it was a spectacle likely to impress even a child. 


Mr. Goodwin was very fond of displaying to his friends a curious 
copy of the London Times of November 7, 1805, a little four- 
paged shect scarcely the size of a single sheet of one of our 
morning papers. It contains Collingwood’s despatches, dated off 
Cape Trafalgar, the day after the battle, details of the fight, and 
interesting incidents of Nelson’s last moments, much as they have 
come down to us in history. it also contains an amusing notice 
of Covent Garden Theatre :— 


Last night after the Comedy of “She would and she would not,” in 
which Miss Smith acted Hypolita with admirable spirit, the proprietors of. 
this theatre, ever alive to the national glory, produced a hasty but elegant 
compliment to the memory of Lord Nelson. When the curtain drew up, 
we were surprised with the view of a supe:b naval scene. It consisted of 
columns in the foreground, decorated with medallions of Naval Heroes of 
Britain. In the distance a number of ships were seen, and the front of the 

iece was filled by Mr. Taylor and the principle singers of the Theatre. 
They were grouped in an interesting manner with their eyes turned 
towards the clouds from whence a nalf-length portrait of Lord Nelson, 
descended with the following underwritten: “ Horat’o Ne!son, ob 21st Oct.” 

Mr. Taylor and the other performers then sang “ Rule Britannia,” verse 
and chorus. ‘The following additional verse written by Mr. Ashley of 
Bath was introduced and sung by Mr. Taylor with the most affecting ex- 
pression ; it was universally encored :— 

“ Again the loud-toned trump of fame 
Proclaims Britannia rules the main, 
While sorrow whispers Nelson’s name, 
And mourns the gallant victor slain. 
Rule, brave Britons, rule the main, 
Revenge the God-like Hero slain.” 


In the season of 1806, when Mr. Goodwin had reached his. 
eighth year, the famous pantomime of Mother Goose was produced. 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and he had the privilege of appearing 


'in the same cast which included Bologna, Grimaldi, and Miss 


Searle ; as “ A Fairy, Master Goodwin.” He afterwards appeared 
as a diminutive postman in the same pantomime, carrying bis bell 
and wearing his top-boots. 

The chapter entitled “Old Play Bills” is interesting, since it 
shows us the kind of plays which delighted our grandfathers, and 
which certainly their perhaps degenerate descendants would not 
panes care to sit out. Imagine an audience of 1887 

oming enthusiastic over Pizarro or the Grecian Daughter ! 
Macbeth, with such actors as John and Charles Kemble, Mr. 
Murray, Mrs, Siddons, and en | and Simmons, certainly must 
have been worth seeing, especi y, when it was followed by a 
——— including in its cast Blanchard, Simmons, Grimaldi, 

urray, and Bologna, not to mention Mrs, Davenport and Miss 
De Camp, afterwards Mrs. Charles Kemble and the mother of 
Fanny Kemble. These old playbills from 1800 to 1816 usually 
concluded with the following curious announcement :—“ The doors 
will be opened at half-past tive, and the play will begin at half- 
past six. Vivat rex and regina.” Is not the “and” @ misprint ? 

The revival of Julius Cesar in 1812 must have been very 
elaborate, judging from what Mr. Goodwin tells us of the sc:nery, 
which was, he declares, 


a marvel of effective architectural painting. It was the work of the cele- 
brated scenic painter Peugh, whose whole attention was given to this 
special department of his art. Each scene which was represented appeared 
to be the place itself. The forum, the Senate chamber, the public street 
were all actually present to the spectator. The procession in the first act 
was a pageant of unexampled splendour. A similar one appeared in the 
play of Coriolanus, in which two hundred and forty persons assisted. The 
military pe :t of the spectacle was, “‘ by permission,” composed of a portion 
of the famous organization known as the Life Guards. ‘hey were a mag- 
nificent set of men, every one of whom was over six foot in height. 
Being the Life Guards, they were seldom called upon for active service 
abroad, but rather for show occasions at home; consequently they were 
rather the butt for ridicule by the gamins and common people, and were often 
chaffed as “ beef-eaters” and “live lumber,” and, on account of an un- 
fortunate occurrence (I think it was at the commitment of Sir Francis 
Burdett to the Tower), in which, while in the discharge of their duty, a 
cobbler was killed, they were apostrophized by the crowd as “ Piccadilly 
Butchers.” On special occasions, however, they were called to the field; 
and three years later, at Waterloo, they gave such an account of them- 
selves as ever after to remove the stigma of being only holiday soldiers. 
In a stage procession a hundred or more such men, with their natural 
mili bearing, clad in the costumes and bearings of Roman soldiers, and 
the insignia of the Roman Senate and people, could hardly fail to make a 
grand and imposing feature. The immense stage of Covent Garden Theatre 
gave full scope for such a brilliant display, and, strange as it may seem, 
the other portions of the play were not spoiled or belittled by. it; the 
“ noble Romans” who represented the chief characters still filled ‘the stage 
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and commanded the unflagging interest and attention of the vast | loved to eee his work grow, as it were, by magic and ripen into 


audiences, 
It is really | 
in London now, for, with our vastly improved scenic resources, it 
ought, if only as a spectacle, to be eminently popular. Mr. | 
oodwin was well acquainted with Miss Mellon, afterwards 
Duchess of St. Albans, of whom he tells the following rather | 
quaint story :— 
Miss Mellon and the banker were married when he was very old—past 
eighty | believe. After his death she became Duchess of St. Albans. She 
was already so much accustomed to society that she was not much overcome 
by her new honours. “Come, Dukie,”’ she would say to her husband in 
the midst of one of the large entertainments they were accustomed to give. 
“Come along, Dukie, we are needed up at the other end of the room.” 


We have also a funny pen-and-ink sketch of “Romeo” 
Coates :— 
He was a person of wealth and had a magnificent carriage or chariot, 


shell-like in form and gorgeously decorated. Large gilt gamecocks were 
emblazoned on harness and panel, and underneath was the motto “ While I 
live I'll crow.” His dress was also most gorgeous and striking, and he 


used to appear upon the stage and even on the street with diamond buttons | 


on his coat and waistcoat. So great was his vanity that even as Romeo dead 


he could not refrain from moving his foot to flash the magnificent diamond — 


in his shoe-buckle. 


Although Mr. Goodwin mentions Miss Foote a great deal, he 
seems unaware that she subsequently became Countess of 

On the 24th of August, 1827, fifty-eight and more years ago, 
Mr. Goodwin landed in New York 

The weather was characteristic, a genuine August “scorcher,” giving a 
spicy introduction to this phase of American climate. “It is no wonder 
thet Englishmen ‘ here,” he observes, “lose their ruddy color in a few 
years ; these summer heats and winter frosts and snows are something 
quite new to a Londoner, and so, for that matter, are the long and beau- 
tiful autumns, which offset so pleasantly the. extremes of the other 
seasons.” 

Mr. Goodwin was sixty-eight days on the voyage from Liverpool, for 
this was before the time of steamships and the ocean palaces of a later day. 
It had, indeed, been scientifically demonstrated that no vessel could cross 
the ocean by steam, because no vessel could carry sufficient fuel for the 
purpose. But the factors changed, and on the 23rd of April, 1838, two 
steamships, the Sirius and the Great Western, arrived in New York from 
England, the former in nineteen and the latter in fifteen days. It was 
St. George’s Day, and the commanders of the two vessels, Lieutenant 
Roberts and Lieutenant Hoskins, both of the Royal Navy, dined with the 
St. George’s Society, at the Carlton House. General Sandford and the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, with other New Yorx gentlemen, were also guests. 
There was a great jollification. 

A New Yorker of to-day, or even twenty years ago, would 
scarcely recognize the New York of 1827 as described by Mr. 
Goodwin. There was then no city to speak of above Fourteenth 
Street, and but very little above Eighth; the Battery was the 
genteel promenade, Greenwich and Bleecker Streets contained the 
residences of wealth and taste, Harlem was a country hamlet, and 
the broad district between there and Twenty-third Street was for 
the most part a wilderness. St, John’s Square, now a railroad 
depét, was then a finely-kept, exclusive park, accessible only to the 
residents about it; Washington Square was a potter's field, Union 
Square a sandhill, Madison Square was undivided from the surround- 
ing fields; Central Park was still undreamed of, and its present site 
was the most unlorely and unkempt portion of a seemingly useless 
and irreclaimable wild. Gas was not in general use, Croton water 
did not come in until 1842, and even the street omnibus was still 
ofthe future. The change in the appearance and general character 
of its people, too, is scarcely less marked than the change in its 
physical ram Then New York was essentially an American 
city ; it had Dutch and English ancestors and antecedents, and 
wealth and culture were found in many a home. The general 
style of manners, however, as witnessed at hotels, public assemblies, 
and theatres, was decidedly of its own kind, and might fairly be 
called American, It was this more obvious phase of society here 
which English travellers of that time seized and somewhat 
ungraciously commented upon. It is true, however, that in the 
theatres boots were sometimes seen reposing unrebuked upon the 
upholstered rail in front of the boxes of the third, and even the 
second, tier; though after Mr. Trollope’s book came out this dis- 
play was often met by the observant occupants of the pit with the 
ery “Trollope, Trollope! boots, boots!” Boots thus becoming 
conspicuous as an object of observation from all parts of the 
house quietly but promptly disappeared. Mr. Goodwin states 
that when he first went out to America English people had a 
wonderfully strange idea of the States. “You are not going to 
America!” his friends would <2 him. “ Aren’t you afraid ? 
I wouldn't go for the world. hy, first, you know, in going 
round the corner you'll meet a lion or so, or else a horrid Indian.” 
There are people still living not much more learned; for only 
recently a distinguished French lady asked a leading American “ if 
the Red Indians did not render the streets of New York very 
picturesque with their feathers and piint?” It is rather curious 
that good fresh water and a good orchestra were both introduced 
into New York in the same year. In 1842 the beautiful Croton 
water made its first appearance, and in the autumn of the same 
rear the Philharmonic Society was established with its unrivalled 

nd. 

From that day to this almost every great singer and musician 
has appeared in New York, and its inhabitants are, musically, 
quite as bizhly cultivated as those of London, Vienna, Paris, 

e,and Berlin. This.growth of their progress was witnessed 
by Mr. Goodwin, and he was oue of its chief promoters, He 


; _| an excellence which he little anticipated, when tifty years ago he 
that this great tragedy is never revived stood for the first time inthe streets uf what was still a small 


town, as compared with the mighty Empire City which paid its 
tribute of respect at the funeral of the genial] old gentleman, when 
he was finally laid at rest, by sending to the ceremony as many 
learned musicians and famous artists as could be found on @ 
eimilar occasion in any European capital. 


JAPANESE LEGENDS.* 


[anes quaint and pretty little books are a real novelty. 
Neither English nor Japanese, they have something of both,. 
and the combination is charming. Illustrated, printed, and pub- 
lished in TOkié, they are Japanese to look at; yet when you 
come to read them you find that what you have in hand is for all 
the world like an English fairy-tale. e material is genuine, of 
course, These are Japanese folk-stories of the purest type. But 
the translators, Mrs. James and Mr. Chamberlain, have Anglicized 
them in the telling, aud they will go without much difficulty in 
harness with Perrault and Grimm. To our mind they should be 
vastly popular, and there can be no mauner of doubt that a London 
publisher would find it to his interest to put them on his list. As- 
it is, it would seem that they are only to be had at Tékid, com- 
munication with which city is a trifle difficult. 

The series, as announced on one of the fly-leaves, is twelve 
numbers strong. But, so far, only six stories have reached us. 
One of these, ** The Tongue-cut Sparrow,” is to be found in Mr. 
Mitford. Our copy is described by Mr. Kobunsba as one of a second. 
edition, so that in its new dress it is already widely appreciated. 
Another, “ The Cub’s Triumph,” tells of the partnership of a Fox. 
and a Badger, and what came of it. These miraculous animals- 

ss, as everybody knows, the power of changing themselves 
into human form at will. It bappened that Seth tren hungry, 
and had nothing to eat, whereupon they entered into a compact 
to deceive mankind. The Badger pretended to be dead, and the 
Fox, changing herself into a man, slung him on the end of a stick, 
took him off to town, and sold him fcr much money. With this 
she purchased provisions—fish, vegetables, liquor—and returned to 
the forest, where she spread the table and waited. Her little son, 
the hero of the story, would fain have fallen to at once; but the 
Fox was an honourable beast, and would not begin without her 
fellow-sportsman, Of course that intelligent ruftian had ceased to 
sham dead as soon as ever he saw his opportunity; and in due. 
time he arrived to dinner, a good deal biowa, but very hungry, 
and as greedy as you please. His selfishness was his ruin. When. 
the proceeds of this abominable trick were all eaten, the confede- 
rates resolved that it should be repeated. This time, however, it. 
was the Badger who took the part of the salesman, and the Fox. 
who pretended to be dead. This was the Badgers opportunity.. 
He wanted all the money for himself; and, no sooner had he 
disposed of his partner's carcase, than he told his customer that 
what he had bought for a dead fox was really a live one, and 
would take the road in a twinkling. Hereupon the customer 
laid hold upon a stick, and the Cub was left an orphan—einsam und 
allein. How he triumphed over his enemy, the Badger, is what we 
refuse to tell. It must be sought in Mrs, James's original, and in 
the capital pictures by which the text is accompanied. As good in. 
its way, and to a certain point, is “* The Hare of Inaka.” Here, 
however, the material appears to have been over-abundant, and a 
good deal has had to be sacrificed to get the story into the space 
at Mrs. James's disposal. From what remains, it appears that 
once upon a time there were eighty-one brothers, By were all 
princes, and all in love with the Princess of Yakami. One day 
they set out for the palace, making the eighty-first brother, whom. 
they all hated, carry the baggage. On their way they met a Hare, 
who had lost his fur, and was in a bad way geverally. They were 
wicked men, and knew nothing of Mr. Colam and the Society for 
the Protection of Animals; so they advised the Hare to take a 
sea bath and then dry himself in the sun, This prescription 
reduced the patient to a worse condition than before; and when. 
Prince Eighty-one came up with the general portmanteau, he 
found the Hare rolling and yelling in an agony of unrest and 
pain. The Prince, who was not a bit like his eighty brothers, 
Was moved to compassion, ard inquired of the Hare how and — 
why it was he had lost his fur. The creature’s story is an 
example of the perils of deceitfulness. He had had occasion 
to cross the sea from Oki to the mainland, and as he could 
not swim, and there was no bridge, be suggested to the Sea- 
Crocodiles—ampbhibia, it seems, of a statistical turn of mind—that 
it would be a good thing to count how many of them there were 
in the water and how many of his own kind on the land; after 
which they could compare notes, and discuss the difference in a 
scientific spirit. The idea was as well received by the Crocodiles 
as it would be by certain human beings. They drew themselves. 
up in line from shore to shore, and the ran along their backs, 
as upon a biidge, counting each one as he went. Just before ok 
to land, however, it occurred to him that the jest would hardly 
be complete unless the victims were admitted to participation. 
So he told the Crocodiles what a humourist he was; and the last 
of the chain was moved to lay hold upon him as he landed and 
emphasize his own and his kinsmen’s enjoyment of the joke by 
plucking out the jokers fur. The result of his appeal to the | 
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eighty princes has already been told; so that twice in suc- 
cession had the wag seen the laugh turned very much against 
him, and the: proof that cheating never p brought home to 
him with every cireumstance of ignominy. - ers of fairy stories 
searce need to be told that Prince Eighty-one healed the Hare of 
his wounds, or that none of the eighty married the Princess of 

Yakami, or that it was by means of the are that were baffled, 
and the prize awarded to the proper n. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. James has had to cut her story short; and of the means by 
which poetic justice was achieved we are told no word. Of her 
other contribution to the series, “The Matsuyama Mirror,” we 
shall only say that it is as pretty and affecting a morality as 
we remember to have read. 

- Mr. Chamberlain, the translator of the Kojiki, perhaps the oldest 
book in Japanese literature, enjoys the extraordinary distinction 
of Ti chair of Japanese Philology at the University of 
T6kié. Stooping an instant from the eminence on which he 
sits and instructs the natives of the Land of the Rising Sun 
in the niceties of their own language, Mr. Chamberlain—not, 
to our mind, altogether to his advantage—has contributed a 
couple of numbers to the present series. One, “ Yamata-no- 
Orochi,” otherwise “The Serpent with Seven Heads,” takes us 
down, down to the primary strata of Japanese mythology. It 
begins with the beginning of the world, when Amatérasu, the 
Shining One, the Sun Goddess, the beloved daughter of Izanagi, 
the All-Father, grossly insulted by the riotous behaviour of her 
brother Susano, Lord of the Ocean, the “Impetuous Male,” 
retired into a cave,and deprived the world of light. Susand's 
manners were, indeed, intclerable. Not only did he refuse to 
keep his kingdom in order, and grow a beard which fell to his 
bosom ; but, says Mr. Satow, he “cried the land 
became a deseft, and the rivers and seas were dried up, so that. 
human beings perished in vast numbers.” More than this, he 
flayed a piebald horse, and flung the body into the chamber of his 
sister Amatérasu, where she sat at her loom. ‘This was more than 
she could bear, and she retired, as we have said, from business, 
plunging the universe into dreadful darkness, giving “the more 
turbulent of the gods” an opportunity “to make a noise like the 
buzzing of flies,” and generally rendering life impossible. How 


* and by what stratagem she was lured from her retreat—the council 


of the gods and the dance which (there being no Lord Chamberlain 
in that happy epoch) was danced by Uzume no Mikoto, the Deity 
of Folly, before the cavern door—these things shall not be revealed 
in this place. Messrs. Anderson and Satow have told it at length in 
certain learned publications, and Mr. Chamberlain tells it anew— 
—~ puerisque—for the public of Mr. Kobunsha. It must 
ce to say that, Amatérasu once out of durance, the rowd 

Susand was expelled from the Japanese Olympus, and sent fo 

to wander the earth. In the Province of Idzamé he met and over- 
came the dragon of Mr. Chamberlain's translation. Mr. Anderson 
says this monster had eight heads; but Mr. Chamberlain, in 
accordance with Western superstition, and with an eye to the 
effect of the Lernwan Hydra, limits the number to seven. Of 
course the dragon—Mr. Chamberlain makes him a serpent, which 
we esteem a mistake—had the dreadful appetite of his race, and 


fed by choice — the flesh of virgins; and of course the vagabond 
Susané played Perseus over his dead body to the Andromeda of a 
certain inada Himé, whom he presently married, and with 


whom he lived happily ever after. The peculiarity of his achievement 
is that he began by making the monster merry with saké—seven 
barrels forthe seven heads—and slew him while he slept the sleep 
of the happy drunkard. Mr. Chamberlain calls Susané and his 
kindred fairies—the name, as we think, is too marked a concession to 
the ere of his public. His version, indeed, is a little too 
infantile in tone, and contains, besides, no mention of Suzand’s 
last and worst crime of all—the killing of the Food Goddess, 
which, according to Mr. Anderson, was the real cause of exile. 
Still, the acquaintance of the “ Impetuous Male” is well worth 
making, and the means supplied by Mr. Chamberlain are easy and 
pleasant. He is seen to better advantage ——- in his version 
of the legend of Urashima. This worthy, a kindly fisherman, was 
considerate enough to 
tortoise was a princess (of the Dragon Kingdom of Riozu) in 
disguise, and Urashima was rewarded for his clemency in the 
usual way. He took the lady to wife, and for three years they 
dwelt together in a palace under water, where “the trees had 
emeralds for leaves and rubies for berries, the fishes’ scales were 
of silver, and the dragons’ tails of solid gold.” Then Urashima 
grew homesick, and begged his spouse to allow him to return to 
earth. She was loth to do so, but at last consented; and, giving 
him a casket which she charged him strictly not to open, she 
sped him on his way to his native village. Here he ial wae. 
g changed ; his house had vanished, and of his family nothi: 

n heard for full seven hundred years. Sorely perplexed, 
he opened the casket; but therein his wife had shut the seven 
centuries of his life beneath the waves, and ny Se into the air 
like a wreath of vapour, and the doom of Mr. Haggard’s Ayesha 
came a him, and as they faded away he grew old and still 
ay he fell dead upon the beach. Mr. Anderson relates 

e was 


appears 

properly omitted by Mr. Chamberlain. The latter gentleman, how- 
ever, does not make it clear what were the contents of the box, and 
rather loses himself and 


ils his effect in attempting to point a 
moral concerning the evils of disobedience. We think fhe bad | 
better have left his story alone. It is perhaps the best of the | Co. 


the life of a tortoise. Now this | Tg? 


into a Crane ; but this detail, which indeed |. 
to be “a variation from the original narrative,” is very | go, 


series, and its anticipation of an effect of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
is not less curious than complete. 

_ A word as to the illustrations. They are Ja in character, 
and they are the work of native artists. But they have a Western 
passé par la; that igners are not unacquain i 
English Christmas-book. The gesture and expression of their 
characters are less conventional—the word is used in its good 
sense—than is the wont of those of their enlightened prede- 
cessors ; while their heroes and heroines are distinctly pretty— 
have been sentimentalized and made interesting with a view to 
meeting the demands of an Occidental public. The best 

are the most extravagant; the box of devils, for instance, in “ 
Tongue-cut Sparrow ; the chain of Sea-Orocodiles in “ The Hare 
of Inaba”; the admirable Dragon who, in “ Yamata-no-Orochi” is 
sitting down to partake of saké. There is not one, however, but is 
spirited and taking in itself, and not one but is as prettily coloured 
as is possible in this age of imitation and decay, when the great 
example of the Katsugawas and the Tayokunis has faded out of 
remembrance, and of chromoxylography considered as a living art 
there is no longer any question. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


ISS MAGDALEN DENZIL, the heroine of Sweet 
Magdalen, is one of a class of young ladies we know well 
of late years. She has a “rough chestnut head,” untidy and 
tattered garments, a “ bespattered face,” and uncouth manners. 
Yet, in spite of these hindrances to feminine grace, she fascinates 
all the men she approaches. Miss Denzil is nineteen, and lives in 
the country with a brother not much older than herself, without 
any duenna or companion of her own sex. She wanders about 
the fields and lanes, tearing her dress on the briars, and wishing for 
a lover. She has, indeed, a species of suitor in the shape of a neigh- 
bour, Willie Dashwood ; but he is so small, so young, and so girlish 
that he does not count. To this idle, purposeless, useless young 
woman arrives the longed-for lover in a somewhat questionable form. 
Mr. John Howard has early in life married a certain Fanny,to whom 
he was desperately attached, but who deserts him after a year or 
two for Colonel Roy. Mr. Howard meditates a divorce; but in the 
interval of the law's delay he meets his wife on a railway plat- 
form. After exchanging some very unpleasant remarks, they 
“aboard,” as the Americans say, and are presently run into “ 
another train, Mr. Howard contemplates his wife lying un- 
conscious and bleeding from a wound in the forehead, tells a lie 
by denying that she is any relation of his, hears some one say she 
is dead, and calmly proceeds on his journey, dismissing the inci- 
dent and the lady irom his memory thenceforth. One would su 
that, if there were one thing of importance in Mr. Howard's 
uture life, it would be to ascertain clearly the certainty of Mrs. 
Howard's fate. But this is exactly what he is careful not to do; 
and when he meets “ sweet Magdalen” and falls in love with her | 
rough head and boorish talk he onan the past completely ; con- 
ceals all that had happened from her and her brother, and proneese 
marriage without knowing or caring to ascertain whether his wife 
is living or not. It is lady novelists only who conceive these tricky 
and shabby lovers. Mrs. Howard is, in fact, residing a mile or two 
off, an idiot of the most preposterous kind, while her husband is 
hilandering with his “ girlie.” By what means Magdalen and - 
a two lovers disengage themselves from the dilemma they have 
got into we do not propose to explain. Mrs.Connor’s novel rambles. 
on son three volumes, beating out over and over again the _ 
sickly monotonous theme of selfish passion with scarcely a 
suggestion of duty, of self-sacrifice, of courage, of renunciation, of - 
any of the healthy interests of life and social energy. It is fair 
to admit that Magdalen does refuse to run away with Mr. Jobn | 
Howard after the discovery of the idiot wife; but she does so as 
much as possible after the fashion of the poor cat i’ the adage, __- 
Here is the ghost of a novel indeed. A society novel of the 
ign of George IV.; a mirror in which we see the faded shadows 
of poor old belles and beaux, with their antiquated graces, their . 
feeble little jokes, their fantastic imitations of foreign manners, 
their modish notions, so extraordinarily quaint and queer in our | 
eyes now. Its republication is like a revisitation of spirits to 
some dusty old ball-room ; shadowy dancers twirling with noiseless 
steps to some thin old tune, and trying to look as if they believed 
themselves to be alive. It is impossible to t they are not. 
Few things are better fitted to inspire a wholesome content 
with the things we have than an occasional retrospect of the 
things our ancestors, for the sos party bed. If, as we learn on 
good authority, the public is tired of novels, of analysis, dis- 
section, and subtle treatment, we can think of nothing more 
likely to give them a momentary return upon themselves than 


the republication of a few old novels like Almack's. Here, in- 


deed, is no diving beneath the smooth surface of things, _ It is all 
veneer, with no solid substratum. Did ple, in truth, address 
each other in euch ridiculous speeches, of what they persi- 


* Sweet Magdalen. By Marie Connor. 3 vols. London: White & 
1887. 
Almack’s. New edition. 3 vols. London: Remington & Co. 1887. 
The Miser of King’s Court, By Clara Mulholland. r yol, London and 
New York: Burns & Oates. 1887. 
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flage, as are here set down? Did they cast such inane thoughts 
into ‘ponderous and stilted French,.and air them, as conversation ? 
Did they spend their time in a senseless chase of such vapid 
amusement, and call it life? If Almack’s refleets the pleasures 
of the town of the period, the votaries must have found it 
monstrous dull. Not. that Almack’s is dull readivg to-day.. It 
“has the interest of a withered fashion-book or an old y's 
Magazine. It is amusing to read of the ways of fashion in the 
early days of the century. The foreign diplomatists all lived in 
or about Portland Place in those times, ‘and the wealthy Sir 
Benjamin. Birmingham had a palatial mansion, with pillars and 
portico, in Regent Street. When ladies went shopping they took 
the“ barouche-landau,” with four horses, “the second coachman 
and the head postillion.” The Earl of Norbury, “being a man 
who. devoted much attention to little matters,” always had his 
daughter, Lady Anne, to sit next him at dinner, “ the cooler with 
the champagne close to her.” “ Her ladyship was distinguished for 
the beauty of her hand and arm, and therefore, as she always 
offered to help, whenever her father asked any one to drink 
champagne with him, it was impossible but that the attention of 
the men near her must be caught, either by the arm or the 
bracelets.” Occasionally there is a fanny little lapse from the 
literary level of “hig-lif”’ as when “the Baroness bowed 
with an heir of hauteur,” or when “ Louisa could not help laugh- 
ing at these Alnacasserien projects.” We seem to have followed 
it below stairs for the moment. On the whole, the book gives an 
accurate enough picture of the social amusements, follies, and 
frivolities of a bygone day, and, on the whole, it seems to have 
been a drearier, falser, more affected day than our own. 

The Miser of King’s Court had this amount of originality and 
difference from other misers, that he did not hoard money. Silver 
and gold had he none, though he had the reputation of immense 
wealth, Mr. Derwent had not even the cunning idea of simulat- 

riches in order to win subservience and attention from ible 
heirs, for he chased away his relations, and was most unkind and 
inhospitable to his nieces and nephews, Early in life Mr. 
Derwent had foolishly staked and lost all his worldly goods at 
Monte Carlo, and, having a weak-minded wife who “could not 
bear to think of him being pointed at as a ruined gambler,” he 
swore an oath to her on her death-bed that “ until the old house 
falls about my ears or is burned to the ground, not a word shall 
pass-my lips about this miserable affair.” Accordingly the reality 
of penury reigned at King’s Court, although no one believed in it. 
Two poor little orphans arrive from London, however, and by 
their innocence and sweetness, aided by a tremendous conflagra- 
tion, soften Mr. Derwent’s heartand release him from his vow, and 
the fictitious miser ends his days in honest and avowed poyerty. 
The story is told, such as it is, simply and unpretendingly. 

There is no point of view from which The Unlucky Number 
can be considered as a successful novel. Its characters are lifeless 
and meaningless; its incidents at once improbable and uninterest- 
ing, and its style so uncultivated as to suggest that the author 
does not always know the meaning of the words she uses, Such 
being the case, it is better to say so plainly, in duty to the writer 
and in charity to the reading public. There should be some 
opposition in the interests of literature to the flood of inane and 
futile stories which issue daily from the press. There may be 
fields of usefulness in other directions than those of composition 
open to those who write them. There can be none in which they 
are less likely to win distinction. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BRUNO.* 


We. do not profess to know whether “ I.” in I. Frith stands 
for Inigo or Isabella, Isaac or Indamira, and there are some 
things about the book before us which might lead us to speak of 
“ Miss ” or “ Mrs.” Frith ; but “ Mr.” is the safer pen-name ; and, 
as we shall have nothing rude to say of Mr, Frith, it will not 
matter if he should turn out to be Mrs. We do not, indeed, know 
that Mr. Frith is quite justified in complaining, as lie uentl 
does, of the neglect shown to his hero. Considering Bruno's 
blustering charlatanesque ways, the rarity of most of his works, 
and the obscurity—or, which is worse, ambiguity—of them when 
they are studied, we should say that he had received very fair 
attention. Even so long ago as Enfield’s days, that historian gave 
him, as Mr. Frith confesses, not unsympathetic notice, Southey 
(which Mr. Frith does not seem to w) was well acquainted 
with at least some of his work, and has quoted it very appositely 
in The Doctor. The following of Schelling and his adoption of 
the Nolan philosopher as a personage and namegiver of a philo- 
eophical dialogue of his drew further attention to the author of 
«Della Causa” ; and since the collection of the Latin writings by 
Gfroerer, of the Italian by Wagner, and ‘the treatment of the 
whole critically by Bartholméssand Carriére, about forty years ago, 
Bruno has had, we do not say as much attention as he merits, but 
as much as most philosophers before the seventeenth and after the 
fourth century, and a good deal more than some of at least equal 
merit have received. Still, there was quite room for a lengthier 
treatment of him in English than bas yet been supplied ; and Mr. 
Frith could hardly know of the len; t yet given, the chapter 
in the last instalment of 


of nearly seventy pages devoted to 
Mr. Symonds's Iitclvens in Italy. The volume is by no means 


* The Life and Works of Giordano Dr Nola, By I. Frith. 


unwelcome, and we hope that the author will, as he seems to 
propose, follow it up with another, giving full analysis and copious 
extract from the original. For that original, espécially if the 
Noroff MSS, be génuine, is not to be got together anyhow, and 
even the two collections mentioned above are not books to be 
found on every shelf. At least, we ourselves found a good many 
years ago some difficulty in getting a copy of Wagner at any 
moderate price. - ' 
Bruno is interesting at the present day in four different ways to 
Englishmen, THe was “a victim of Papal intolerance”; he was a 
very remarkable specimen of the blustering, self-confident, slightly 
quackish scholar of the Renaissance; he was for no short time 
resident in England, and was certainly intimate with the society 
of Sidney, at the time when the great age of English literature was 
taking cast and ply ; while, lastly, he was a philosopher not perhaps 
of very exact thought or of very wide knowledge, but of -a noble, 
stim ting, and occasionally profound Lye mange fancy. These 
grounds of interest rise rapidly above each other. It is very sad 
that anybody should burn anybody else; but it is perhaps sadder 
that people should believe too little in anything even to afford 
fuel and faggot for those who do not believe, and there is no doubt 
that according to the ideas of the time Brano had got to be burnt 
or torecant. At Venice he seems to have been not unwilling to do 
the latter; six years later at Rome, immediately before the fatal 
occurrence, he seems, for what reason is as much unknown as the 
reason of his long respite and the incidents of his imprisonment, 
to have been obstinately recusant. Mr. Frith is particular] 
angry with Bellarmine for burning Bruno; but, as we have wid, 
what was Bellarmine todo? Then, for the second count, Bruno's 
life, which is fully told here, and has been not unfrequently but. 
not so fully told before, is very amusing, or would be so if its 
comedy were not saddened by the tragedy of the end. Except 
Paracelsus himself, nobody seems to have deserved the name 
Bombastus in its modern and derived association so well as Bruno. 
We have, it is true, little or no authority but his own for the 
sublime condescension with which he used to address foreign 
Universities (especially Oxford) when he sought rather to teach 
them than to teach in them; and we are not much better fur- 
nished with authority for the “asinine incapacity,” the “ piggish 
rudeness,” and so forth with which the opposing disputants (till 
they were put down by his commanding dialectics) usually te- 
ceived him. But the tone-which he took in a society (that of 
Greville and Sidney) which he evidently respected is shown in 
the Cena delle Cenert. - This production; whose theme is a banquet. 
held at Greville’s house, is sufficient warrant for his ways. This 
form, however, was common enough at the time; and some, at 
least, of the arrogance and the abusiveness of these pedants must 
be set down as mere common form. There can be little doubt 
to pass to the third point) that Bruno did influence Sidney, 
ville, and their coterie not a little; and, as that co 
was more influential than any other on Elizabethan literature 
, he must have exercised th it no mean power in 
literature, whether the parti passages quoted from 
‘Bacon and even Shakspeare (not to mention his anticipation of 
Sidney in the famous phrase “ sweet —. which is certainly 
curious) be taken very seriously or not. No one can read either 
Sidney, or Spenser, or Greville, but especially the latter, without 
seeing the correspondence of their rather vague but enthusiastic 
Platonism’ or pseudo-Platonism with Bruno’s creed, or at least 
with his expression, ’ 
That expression, indeed, and that creed are not always to be 
very easily harmonized or explained. Mr. Frith defends Bruno 
from the charge of Pantheism; yet he speaks of him correctly 
enough as a follower of Scotus Erigena and of Nicolas Cusanus. 
guished by anything, and especially if they are distiaguished 
anything in common, it is exactly by a form of Pantheism—a tel 
not consciously unorthodox, and perhaps by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity reconcilable with the letter of much Christian, if not all 
Christian, orthodoxy, but still Pantheism. Nor can we at least 
attach any meaning to Bruno's doctrines of the Infinite, of the 
Cause, of the Monad, and so forth, which does not land the holder 
of them in Pantheism. Atheist Bruno most assuredly was not; 
Pantheist he certainly was, unless he was a thinker talker so 
loose that he loses almost all importance, No doubt he had at one 
time of his life, if not always, committed himself to doctrines 
which, unlike those of Erigena and Cusanus, were unquestionably 
heterodox, such as flat Arianism, and even (if the statements of 
his denouncer Mocenigo be admitted) many other heretical denials 
or perversions of Catholic faith. Now it is perfectly possible to 
reconcile Pantheism with a belief in the Trinity, at least according 
to the Apostles’ and Nicene Oreeds; but it is not possible to re- 
concile a denial of the Trinity with orthodoxy. Further, it seems 
that Bruno was condemned for denying Transubstantiation, the 
virginity of Mary, and divers other particular points of the Roman 
creed which are my Cord indirectly connected, if they are con- 
nected at all, with his or with any philosophical tenets. Yet 
there is no doubt that he was a philosophical as well as an 
ecclesiastical heretic. He was an open contemner of Aristotlé ; 
he seems to have abused most of the schoolmen except Raymond 
Lully, to whose odd fancies he was somehow or other strongly 
attracted, and whom he scmetimes simply copied and com- 
mented. A great deal in him appears to anticipate Bacon. 
But, without accepting the now celebrated theory of Bacon's 
plagiarism or purchase from the Verfasser (and, by the 
way, why should this not have been ?), it is not a physical 
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impossibility, which is more than can be said in some such cases, 
A 


Bacon was, in some sense, his scholar. It is well known 
to every student of philosophical history that Bacon was merely 
the last and most gifted of a century and a half of similar de- 
nouncers of school ways. Indeed, if Bruno had not been one of 
these, his occupation would have been gone, and he would have no 
longer been able to denounce the orthodox teachers whom he came 
to supersede, and who did not choose to be superseded, as “ pigs,” 
and so forth. 

To pronounce certainly on the actual details and positive tenets 
of his own belief much greater space than we can dispose of here, 
and a much completer collation of his various works than we can 
pretend to have made, would be needed. But what is certain is 
that he was an ardent disciple and preacher of idealism, or the 
creed which reduces sensible appearances to modes or products 
(fifty synonyms or substitutes may be added or substituted) of a 
universal mind. He had neither the patience nor the exactness, 
neither the grasp nor the knowledge of Plato, or of Spinoza, or of 
Berkeley ( by the way, it is a little odd to find Mr. Frith quoting 
“Maudsley” for the Berkeleyan theory of vision); it 1s very 
doubtful whether the utmost patience and the most exhaustive 
study would suffice to get out of his various works anything like a 
complete ontological, much less a complete psychological, system. 
The besetting sin of all idealism is its tendency to lose itself in 
noble and flowery, but not very precise, talk; and Bruno was 
especially beset by this, as well as by the less pardonable tempta- 
tions of miscellaneous divagation, of personal abuse of adversaries, 
of idle chatter about pseudo-sciences, &c, All this has left its 
mark deeply on him. Yet how noble as well as flowery that talk 
often is let the following passage, with which we shall conclude, 
show. It was it which many years ago, met with casually in the 
pleasant mazes of The Doctor, turned our own attention to Bruno, 
or rather made us aware of his existence :— 

Quod nempe hic discurrit illic actu viget, discursione superiori. Virtutes 
enim que versus materiam explicantur, versus actum primum uniuotur 
et complicantur. Unde patet quod dicunt Platonici, ideam quamlibet 
rerum etiam non viventium, vitam esse et intelligentiam quandam; item 
et in Prima Mente unam esse rerum omnium ideam. Illuminando igitur, 
vivificando et uniendo est quod te superioribus agentibus conformans in 
conceptionem et retentionem specierum efferaris. 


ar is unfashionable now, but it is none the worse for 


BISHOP FRASER.* 


R. THOMAS HUGHES'S Life of Bishop Fraser is in some 
respects exactly what a biograp ay ought to be. Written 

from abundant knowledge and with a full heart, it sets its subject 
defore us with remarkable clearness and vigour; and, though it is 
the work of a near friend and of one in many things of like 
mind with the Bishop, it is free from extravagant eulogy and from 
all obtrusion of the author's own opinions. Mr. Hughes occa- 
sionally writes with a boisterousness characteristic of muscular 
Christianity. We are not amused when he calls jumping on a 
college oh ‘*an educational exercise,” or reminds us that a 
duke is officially styled “ Her Majesty's well-beloved cousin”; and 
we fail to catch the “ comic side” of any ie of the Miles Platting 
case. For the most part, however, the Bishop tells the story of 
his own life; for this volume is largely made up of his letters and 
of extracts from his speeches and sermons, selected generally with 
good judgment and arranged with skill. And Fraser's letters are 
characteristic of the writer; they are eager, honest, and warm- 
hearted, and certainly exhibit a love of managing that was always 
strong in him. As the eldest son of a lady who, at the death of 
her husband, was left with a large family and io straitened cir- 
cumstances, he early learned to think for others. He was an 
excellent son, and his letters to bis mother are full of affection. 
Indeed, by disposition he was thoroughly good-hearted ; he not 
only did kind actions, but he did them kindly and with evident 
enjoyment. He had many friends of every class, and certainly 
no man better deserved friendship. He received his school educa- 
tion at Bridgnorth, and at Shrewsbury under Butler and 
Kennedy; and it is pleasant to learn that each of his masters 
acted liberally towards the widow and her son. Sociable as he 
was, with a strong taste for horses and a just appreciation of the 
value of a coat, he passed his unde uate days as a 
scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, without giving or going to 


i without riding, and with as little expense as possible. 


self-restraint he practised during these years exercised a 
strong influence on his after life. When he had command of 
money he never wasted it; and though, when the necessity for 
strict economy had passed, he gratified his natural tastes, he was 
always thrifty, and, we gather from some of his letters, decidedly 
over-tidgety about y expenses, At the same time, his thrifti- 
ness was untainted by selfishness; he valued money because he 


loved to give it. His expenditure on charity was always extra-- 


ordinarily large in porportion to his means, and as a bishop he 
gave away half the income of his see. The Ireland 

and @ First-class were followed by an Oriel Fellowship, an 
Fraser was no longer forced to deny himself all indulgences ; he be- 
came the best-dressed man of his college, kept a hack, took 
care now and then to fall in with the hounds, and out of term- 


time “clubbed horses” with a friend, and drove a tandem. In 
spite of his hard reading and quiet undergraduate life, he was in’ 
many things a boy still—delighted at seeing Tom Thumb, and 
“ electrified ” by certain “ gymnastic performances” at the Hay- 
market, and in many things, as his biographer remarks, he re- 
mained young all bis life. This was to no small extent the secret 
alike of his strength and of his weakness; he never lost the fresh- 
pess of youth, but he never attained the calmness uf mind or ripe- 
ness of judgment that belongs to maturity. Dr. Chase remembers 
how much the Oriel common-room owed to his genial presence ; 
he was a favourite with the elder Fellows, and ro at that 
time to the “school of high and dry Churchmen,” as it is called 
here, and in our opinion an excellent school it was. Unpopular 
at first with the undergraduates, he soon won their esteem; for 
he was tall and well-built, with a bright eye and a kindly manner ; 
and the young men quickly found out that he was a good fellow. 
As a tutor, however, he failed to have much influence; probably 
not sv much from “ shyness,” for we have known some shy men 
who were first-rate tutors, as from inability to comprehend the 
standpoint of others, a drawback to which we are inclined to 
trace some mistakes in later life. A few days after Fraser 
took deacon’s orders at the age of twenty-eight, and before he 
began clerical work, he had one week's hunting in the Melton 
country, and after that “ never rode to hounds again”; the same 
self-denial is exercised by many of our younger clergy. Still, he 
never lost his love for horses or became insensible to the value 
of “four clean, sinewy, bony, flat legs.” Six months later he 
accepted the college living of Cholderton, where he succeeded the 
Rev. T. Mozley. 
At Cholderton Fraser spent twelve years “ parochialising and 
pupitising,” superintending the completion of a new church, and 
uilding schools out of his own pocket, acting as examining 
chaplain to Bishop Hamilton, to whom he always considered that 
he owed much, and holding the office of Diocesan Chancellor. In 
1858 he served as an Assistant-Commissioner to obtain information 
and report on the condition of elementary education, and sent in 
a Report of which Mr. Hughes, who certainly ought to be a good 
judge, says, “Tt is a superb, I had almost said a unique, piece 
of work.” From that time he became an acknowledged authority 
on the education of the people. While rector of Ufton Nervet, 
near Reading, whither he went on leaving Cholderton, he was 


| appointed a Commissioner to inquire into the system of public 


education in the United States. He landed in America just 
at the time of the assassination of President Lincoln, and his 
letters speak of the strong feeling against England then prevail- 
ing in the Northern States, and of the high esteem in which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith was held by all classes of society. In the 
course of an able Report on American Schools he declared that 
he could, “with a good conscience, co-operate as a clergyman 
with a scheme of education which to many would seem the ex- 
tremest and most lamentable change.” A few years later, how- 
ever, he upheld the cause of religious education at Manchester. A 
pleasant picture is given of his life at Ufton. Masterful yet 
always genial, with a word for every one, full of sympathy and 
pride in his parish, he was universally beloved, and his parishioners 
readily let him have bis own way in everything. “ You see, sir,” 
one of them said to his successor, “ he was rather more than a 
parson; he was a little king amongst us.” His work on the 
American Commission had already brought him into high reputa- 
tion, he was offered the Bishopric of Calcutta, was spoken of as a 
possible successor to Bishop Hamilton, and was at once named by 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, as the man whose services would 
be of most importance to the Head of the Commission on Agricul- 
tural Employment. Finally, his “ interest in, and mastery of, the 
question of public education ” led Mr. Gladstone, in 1870, to offer 
to recommend him for the see of Manchester. 

In accepting a bishopric Fraser undertook much that was dis- 
tasteful to himself; for he hated preaching charity sermons, and 
he had always refused to attend clerical meetings. Kminently a 
man of action he disliked discussion, and such knowledge as he 
had of theology and ecclesiastical history appears to have been 
derived solely from the text-books used by candidates for ordina- 
tion. Of his personal holiness and his devotion to his Master's 
cause there could never be any doubt. Nor will any one who 
reads these pages doubt that he was sincerely attached to the 
Church of England. Yet in his eagerness for the advancement 
of society he sometimes seemed to fcrget that it was his peculiar 
duty to seek it through the agency of the Church of which he was 
a bishop, and to believe and teach that that agency was the highest 
and most effectual means for its attainment. For example, having 
declared at a public meeting that “ social questions ” were more to 
him than “ ecclesiastical questions,” he explained his meaning by 
saying that he would do all in his power “to elevate man in his 
social condition” by diffusing Christianity, “taking my chance 
whether my own Communion gains or loses thereby.” “‘ He seemed,” 
Mr. Bryce writes, “an lishman rather than an Anglican, a 
Christian rather than a priest.” Strangely as the words sound 
their meaning is clear; Fraser was wont to keep his episco 
character in the background, and it is not, we think, altogether 
well that a bishop should doso. At the same time he fulfilled the 
duties of his office with faithfulness and zeal. His influence was 

t,and he was held in affectionate regard by thousands who 

ad hitherto been left wholly outside a wey + immediate care. 
He was the “ Bishop of all Denominations,” “ Bishop of the 
Dissenters,” used with different intention by gratitied Dis- 
; irritated by his lack of professional 
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feeling and his ostentatious disregard of external observances. He 
‘was deficient both in tact and taste. The measure of his taste, 
indeed, in matters ecclesiastical and asthetic may be gauged by the 
fact that he built a summer-house in the garden of one of his 
oa out of some architectural fragments of a church he had 
pulled down. Manchester, however, was a diocese that needed 
rene treatment, and whatever may be thought of some parts of 

ishop Fraser’s work, no one could have been more thoroughly 


suited to the people's needs, or could have won a higher place in 


their hearts. And he well deserved his popularity, about which 
some pleasant etories are told in this book. No scheme was set on 
foot for the good of the 
in the Bishop. He was foremost in promoting the spread of educa- 
tion, of social purity, of thrift, ped | of sanitary reform. While 
upholding co-operation, he warned the industrial societies against 


the danger of 
smooth things, and amazed a temperance meeting by telling his 


audience how much refreshment he had lately derived from a glass | 
‘of beer. Twice, with perhaps doubtful wisdom, he acted as arbi- 


trator in trade disputes. He spoke in public often and on many 
subjects, not always advisedly, but always from a high motive, 
for he was no seeker after popularity, and all he did was done 
for the good of others, Although he was a firm disciplinarian, 


he sought earnestly to preserve peace in his diocese; he had a_ 


hearty dislike to “ perseeuting” Societies, and more than once 
baflied an “aggrieved parishioner.” Yet the great trial of bis 
life arose from a ution for excess of ritual. From the 
full account that Mr. Haghes gives of the Miles Platting case, 
it is evident that the Bishop was forced to move in it sorely 
against his own will, and that he was throughout sincerely anxious 
to put an end to the wretched scandal it involved. He was placed 
in a position of extreme difficulty, and he acted according to the 
dictates of his conscience and judgment. More than this it is 
unnecessary to say here. Another matter which involved him in 
some trouble was his refusal to institute a clerk to St. John’s, 
Cheetham Hill, and here he certainly acted unadvisedly, though 
from the highest motives. He died as he had lived, working 
cheerfully and courageously, leaving behind him a bright example 
of simple-hearted and manly religion, of self-devotion, and of love 
for others. We note, for the sake of future editions of this inte- 
resting book, that Mr. Hughes should not describe parishes as 
“ hamlets,” and that the Rev. George Buckle is a prebendary, not 
of Bristol, but of Wells. Indeed, except the canons residentiary, 
there are no prebendaries of Bristol, which is a Cathedral of the 
“New F ion.” 


THE BLOOD COVENANT." 


R. TRUMBULL has chosen a sin and rather delicate 
rovince in the history of human ideas. He investigates the 
world-wide belief in the sacredness of blood, in the essential con- 
nexion between blood and life, and in the possibility of actually 
appropriating and sharing the life of another by tasting or making 
cher ritual uses of his vital fluid. The “ Blood Brotherhood,” or 
covenant ratified by the tasting or interfusion of blood, is only 
one example of a ceremony which also develops into certain 
forms of sacrifice. On the whole, it must be said that Dr. 
Trumbull’s book is well thought out and clearly reasoned. If 
we are to be critical, we may demur to his use of authori- 
ties. For Scandinavian antiquities he will quote Anderson’s 
Norse Mythology; for Red-Indian rites he will refer to Mr. 
Parkman’s works ; Renouf, Révilie, Wilkinson, and Ebers supply 
him with most of his Egyptology, and he does not disdain 
Carlyle’s Hero-Worship where the Elder Edda is in question. 
The objections to this ‘kind of learning are obvious. We never 
t any further forward, or rather a writer may combine old in- 
formation so as to produce new ideas; but the basis will always 
‘be perilous unless original sources are drawn from. Avderson or 
Carlyle or any other “middle man” may be mistaken, may have 
misunderstood the evidence, may have taken it from some other 
middle man, and thus, if there be an error, it propagates itself, 
unless the first source is examined and found pure, 

Let us give an example of the way in which mistakes may 
arise. Here is Dr. Trumbull’s book, a printed book, and even 
well printed. Then it is just as much an authority as Mr. 
Carlyle’s Here-Worship or Mr. Anderson’s Norse Mythology. 
Very well. The next American archeologist who comes along 
writes, “ Herodotus, describing the magnificent festival of Isis 
at Busiris, says that a bull was sacrificed on the occasion,” 
and he adds his authority, “Trumbull, Blood Covenant, P- 171,” 
But Dr. Trumbull’s authority is “Herodotus. Hist. ii. 59,” 
where, unluckily, Herodotus does not so much as mention 
a bull! Then Dr. Trumbull runs on, “Herodotus, more- 
over, says that some of the Greeks who were present at this 
festival were in the habit of causing their own blood to flow 
during the consuming of the sacrifice, as if in proof of their desire 
for inter-union with the goddess, as p ent to their inter- 
<ommunion with her.” This is highly interesting, but there is 
not a word of fact in it. Herodotus says (ii..61) “that after the 
sacrifice the Egyptians beat themselves, and that the Carians in 
Egypt eut themselves with knives.” There is nothing said about 
the Greeks, unless Dr, Trumbull thinks that the Greeks were 


ple that did not find an eager advocate | 


lessness in prosperity. He was no utterer of | 


Carians. It appears from Herodotus (ii. 40) that the Egyptians 
beat deonesion during the burning of the body of the sacrificed 
bull. In any case, whoever accepted Dr. Trumbull’s Herodotus 
as trustfully as he accepts other people’s Eddas would not 

in much by his confidence. Anderson's Viking Tales of the 

orse is not precisely the kind of source from which we can 
cheerfully drink information about Scandinavian manners; nor, 
if we want to quote the Mort d’ Arthur, do we hurry to Cox 
and Jones's Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. 

Setting aside these objections (and it must be remembered that 
Dr. Trumbull does not, in most cases, make any pretence of going 
to original Quellen when he can use Mr, Spencer's “Tables of 
Descriptive Sociology,” and the like) the book is sufficiently laud- 
able. Dr. Trumbull clearly proves that the rite of blood covenant 
is practically universal, There is no reason at all to suppose that 
it came from any one centre. The universal human belief that 
the blood is the life declares itself in the various ceremonies. 
Men sometimes actually taste each other's blood, or they smoke 
a cigarette stained in blood, or by some other ritual fiction 
they become brothers, and believe they can implicitly trust each 
other. In the well-known case mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius, 
Jason tastes the blood of his victim Apsyrtus. Possibly this rite 
was meant to make kinship between the dead man and the living, 
so that the ghost could not avenge himself on the murderer, who 
was now within the kin. This, however, is a mere conjecture of 
ourown. Where the blood or flesh of slain foes is drunk or eaten, 
this is a magical cannibalism ; the devourers expect to absorb the 
life and courage of the dead. The same rule applies, as Professor 
Robertson Smith has remarked, to the rare, e annual, sacrifice 
of a totem. The sacrificers eat him, that he may not “go out 
of the family” to which he and they belong. But, as an 
almost universal rule, cannibals, except on ritual occasions, are 
exophagous. They will not eat persons of their own kin. Thus, if 
the dead were not eaten by the Aztecs in the siege of Mexico, 
though the Aztecs were redoubted religious cannibals, that proves 
nothing, in spite of M. Réville. In the feasts and sacritices, as we 
understand, only captives—strangers—were eaten. Dr. Trumbull 
might have noted that not only by tasting of blood and flesh do 
the backward peoples and ancient peoples try to attain unity with 
the god to whom they sacrifice, but by wearing the skin of the 
victims. This rite may be observed all over the world, 
notably in Mexico. On the whole subject of savage sacramental 
rites there is a chapter in Liebrecht’s Zur Volkskunde, which seems 
to have escaped Dr. Trumbull, at least we do not observe that he 
quotes it anywhere. We cannot go so fur with him as to attribute 
a religious origin to cannibalism (p. 184), though religious con- 
servatism retained the practice, or traces of it, where it might 
otherwise have died away. We are not convinced by Dr. 
Trumbull’s attempt to connect circumcision with the blood 
covenant. He does not appear to have met with a book which 
should interest him—*“ Jacobi Geusii Victimae Humanae, Complexa 
Modos, Ceremonia, et Tempora, Quibus olim Homines Diis suis 
immolabant, et humanum sanguivem libabant” (Amstelaedami : 
Apud Henricum Wetstenium: 1699). ‘The magical as well as 
ritual aspects of human sacritice, cannibalism, and so forth, are 
well illustrated by Geusius, a savant en us, who really was a man 
of considerable reading. On the whole, Dr. Trumbull’s book is 
an interesting introduction to a somewhat uncomfortable topic. 
But we can hardly expect from him that desirable unwritten book, 
The History of Ritual. 


TRENCH LITERATURE. 


N DU PONTAVICE DE HEUSSEY (1) (who died about 
e ten years ago, and was born the year before Waterloo) 
was a rather remarkable instance, both of the power of a strong 
literary movement “in the air” to excite literary produttion of a 
certain kind in persons not perhaps very definitely yifted, and also 
of the touching perseverance of such persons, in spite of the unwill- 
ingness of Minerva. THe came in not for the first sunshine, but for 
the after-glow, of the Romantic movement, and seems to have been 
directed rather to the humanitarian and equalitarian side of it (of 
which George Sand was the chief exponent) than to the stvrictl 
literary. But he did not—like many who were so inclined, wi 
his countryman Lamennais at their head—go oif into the wilder 
ag of Socialism and anti-Christianity. The whole of the Second 
pire seems to have been spent by him in retirement in his 
native province of Britanny. But he bestirred himself in 1870 
to form a corps of francs-tireurs, and by his exertions laid the 
seeds of the disease which carried him otf a few years later, His 
ical work (here very handsomely produced) includes trans- 
tions of the Prometheus, of Manfred, and of Lara, and a 
good deal of original work, strongly influenced in form by the 


greater poets of his time. It is impossible not to ze in him 
what is always respectable, and more than Seeotdlie-de great 
striving after the nobler and higher forms of poetry, and a deter- 
mipation to utter nothing base. Unfortunately it is also impos- 
sible not to perceive that he bad not the root of the poetical 
matter in him, either as regards design or as regards execution. A 
person of leisure, and one who did not court popularity, he was 
able to correct and chastise his productions so that they have 
occasionally a sort of formal merit, and he is conspicuously free 
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. from the worst vices of the minor poetry of this century—pre- 
) Giousness, extravagance, and the like—but he seldom or never has 
anything like soufie. 


* “In Laffaire Froideville (2) M: André Theuriet has as usual | 
* produced a book which, not less in interest than in technical 
‘merit, is better than almost anything now usually produced in | 


-Fratice, and which will probably sell one copy for every twelve 
* of M. Zola’s next cochonnerie, and one for every five-and-twenty 
of M. Ohnet’s next inanity. It is not his own best work in point of 
interest, ae it is cngalarty good in point of construction and 
character. The physiologie de l’employé has occupied many pens 
since Balzac, though not many before him. But L’affaire Frotdeville 
is perhaps the most complete notion yet given by a French 
novelist of one of the great public offices in which so much of 
the life of France is spent. It may, indeed, match Mr. Trollope’s 
Three Clerks on this side of the Channel in that respect, The picture 
is not a wholly pleasant one, there being, if the author may 
be trusted (and he has had no small experience), perhaps not 
more petty squabbling, but a good deal more foul play, in French 
bureaucracy than in English. M. Brethous-Lafargue’s Fabienne (3) 
aca is another shorter story tacked on to it, which is spoilt by 
e too usual illiberality of the treatment of the Germans) is a 
pleasant story “i i wound up by an ingenious and sufficiently 
unexpected turn. M. George de Peyrebrune in Ensevelis (4) has 
combined the interests of a mine accident and of the woes of a 
' maumariée. The author has considerable merit and talent, and, 
though he perhaps might not have written his book if there had 
been no Germinal, he has not come ill out of the contrast. The 
stories in Agatine (5)—for there are several—are partly translated, 
partly original. M. de Semenow seems to us to have made 
an advance in this volume on his former books. The “ Histoire 
“dune princesse morte et de sept chevaliers,” said to be trans- 
lated from Pushkin, has merits as a Mdrchen, but wants com- 
" pression, and—not exactly point, for a Mdrchen need not have 
int, but whatever would be point if it were not a Mérchen. 

@ more modern stories, “Agatine” itself, “ Une habitude,” 

“ Carina,” especially the second, are decidedly clever. La 
sainte (6) is the story of a cruel mother and a too obedient 
son, and of Love, who was still the lord of all. It would be 


better if the autbor had not apparently had some political pur- 


' , but is still not bad. There are some very good things 
“ Trois verres d’absinthe” and “ Le lendemain d’un succés” being 
: best) in the volume of stories which M. Narrey calls, from the 
first, Le Prince Paul (7). Perhaps the style of satire is not extra- 
ordinarily original ; but then few satirical styles are, and the point is 
that, in its style, the thing is excellently hit off. But M. Narrey will 
be called a cynic in England, and even, perhaps, in his own country. 
With M. Louis Létang we come back to the good old melodrama, 
with feutres and manants, and pistoles, and so forth, No man of 
en can fail to have a kindness for such, even if they make 
him think sadly of the inferiority of the diadochi of another 
‘Alexander. But @ la prussienne in the days of Richelieu, M. Létang 
‘(8)? Surely not. We have not kept Mme. de Witt to the last 
out of disrespect; but the contrary, for the last place is the most 
honourable, except the first, and sometimes more than it. Sur la 
pente (9) is rather more romanesque in style than might be ex- 
_ from the author, and tells the history of a ne’er-do-weel 
‘husband who quits his French spouse and has strange adventures 
with Russian gipsies. The idea of the book is rather original, and 
the execution merit, though it wants a fuller and more 
heightened working-up. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


MONG English translators the metrical rendering of Horace 
has proved the exercise of the scholar rather than the serious 
of the poet. So many have essayed the task that the 
contagion of example would seem to have become an incentive to 
fresh efforts, apart from the unfailing allurements of the theme. 
Mr. T. Rutherturd Clark, the latest adventurer in Horatian trans- 
lation, shows considerable ingenuity in his rhymed version of 
The Odes of Horace (Edinburgh: Douglas). His rendering of the 
ode “ Ad Lydiam,” in the First Book, is icularly spirited, 
terse and yet full in expression, and fairly delicate in form. Other 
‘happy versions may be cited, where much of the spirit of the 
original is blended with undeniable fluency and facility of diction, 
There is more of artifice, and something of constraint, in Mr. 
Olark’s rendering of those odes that have been the favourites ot 
translators, ‘O fons Bandusiz,” for instance, is Englished in a 
somewhat stiff fashion; and it is hard to accept as poetical or 
vigorous the first couplet of the Ode to Bacchus :— 
O whither, Bacchus, would’st thou waft 
The bard who hath thy being quaffed ? 
What forest shall I seek, or chasm, 
On wings of young enthusiasm ? 
. (2) Laffaire Froideville, Par A. Theuriet. Paris: Charpentier. 
(3) Fabienne. Par L. Brethous-Lafargue. Varis: Calmann Lévy. 
(4) Lesensevelis. Par G.de Peyrebrune. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(5) Agatine. Par N. de Semenow. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 
(6) La sainte. Par E. Briganner. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(7) Le Prince Paul. Par C. Narrey. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(8) Le secrets, Par L, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(9) Sur la pente, Par Mme. de Witt. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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Neither the impulse nor the sense of divine’ ion is'here sug- 
‘gested with the felicity .of Sir Stephen De Vere's rendering :— 
Whither, through wastes unscanned by mortaleye, 
Bear’st thou me, Bacchus? through what paths untrod ? 
Evoe! spare me! spare Bag 
Filled with the fierce swift spirit ofthe god.§ 
No one could be more alive to the vanity of translation, “the 
burden of the curse of Babel,” as Shelley +A it, than Sir Stephen 
De Vere, to judge from some of his remarks on the functions of the 
translator, prefixed to his 7ranslations from Horace (Bell & Sons), 
a second and enlarged edition of which is before us. “To write 
as the ancient author would have written, had he writ in the same 
language, is the almost unattainable ideal of Boileau, as rendered 
by Bolingbroke, which Sir Stephen De Vere sets And yet he 
is not depressed by the obligation that one nroary like Hesse 
himself in order to translate Horace. “It is not true,” he sa: 
“ that poetry is untranslatable,” and “it is often improvable 
translation.” In this opinion there is something inconsistent 
with Sir Stephen De Vere’s warm approval of Boileau’s true canon 
of poetic translation and his citation of Shelley, among others, as 
a witness against Johnson’s view of the futility of translation. 
If we compare Shelley’s success as a translator with his views on 
poetic translation in “ A Defence of Poetry,” we see clearly that 
the richer the translator’s equipment, the ter is his sense of 
the difficulties of the venture. Not to speak of the very problema- 
tical gains of improvement, there can be very little genuine 
try, and that chiefly of a didactic or narrative form, that may 
transferred into a foreign tongue without loss. Sir Stephen 
De Vere’s version of the dithyrambic ode quoted shows that he 
has not vainly identitied his labours with the admirable precept of 
Boileau. His specimens of Horace possess a large measure of 
the spiritual quality of fidelity which escapes the mechanical 
renderer, . 
Mr, Henry Morley’s English Writers (Cassell & Co.) is “an 
attempt towards a History of English Literature,” and the fuller 
outcome of the author's previous handbook of literature. It is 
impossible to discuss the merits of a scheme that covers so wide a 
field, and is to occupy twenty volumes in the execution, until the 
whole work is completed. Continuous as a narrative, the history 
is designed to present separable sections which are to be regarded 
as distinct periods of literature. The present volume opens with 
a desultory Introduction, the precise purport of which it is hard 
to define, If it is intended to set forth the sources of English 
literature, it is singularly incomplete and unsatisfactory. : 
Mr. John Hiil’s translation, The Coming Franco-German War 
eae & Downey), will attract many English readers of Lieutenant- 
onel Koettschau’s critical study of the French army, its 
resources and equipment. It is to be hoped, by the way, that 
there are not many copies on sale Jike that before us. Eight pages, 
and these not consecutive, are missing altogether, while a portion 
of the second chapter is repeated, 
Mrs. Davenport-Adams has compiled an attractive voiume of 
poetic extracts under the title Sea and River Rhyme 
(Redway), with twelve etchings by Mr. Nelson Dawson and Mr. 
Mackaness. Mr. Swinburne’s very spirited and patriotic lay, “A 
Word for the Navy,” sppropriately heads the collection, while in 
addition to this new poem the editor has included some judicious 
selections from the poet's works. That there is nothing of Landor 
in the book is a strange oversight. From Gebir alone one 
should naturally look for the famous descriptions of the river of 
expiation, of the sea-shell, of moonlight on the’ sea-shore, and the 
memorable that enshrines the ingenuous amazement of 
Charba—“ Is this the mighty ocean? is this all?” Where Mr. 
Swinburne is worthily represented there surely should Landor be. 
We have received Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench for 1887 (Dean & Son); a new edition of the Poems 
XK. F. Relaieff, translated by Mr. Hart-Davies (Remington); Dr. 
J. 0. Brown’s Schools of Forestry in Germany (Oliver & Boyd) ; 
the “ Pocket Volume” edition of The Last Days of Pompeit 
Routledge) ; Songs of Love and Sorrow, oe Ion” (Manchester: 
alkner) ; Euphrosyne, a libretto, by Agnes Rous Howell (Norwich : 
Fletcher); Charon: Sermons from Styx, §c. (W.H. Allen & Co.); 
Darker than Night, and other Stories, by Henry Constable (J. & 
Maxwell); a new edition of Parish Registers in England, 
R. E. Chester Waters (Longmans & Co.); 4 Manual of Hi 
iting, by F. Betteridge (Griffith, Farran, & Oo.); and two 
volumes of the “ R, T. S. Library "—Natural History Notes and 
Anecdotes, and Practical Social Science, by the Rev. Jones 
(Religious Tract Society). 
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